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INTRODUCTION 


To the average individual, the name of Arthur St. Clair 
brings to mind only the story of “St. Clair’s Defeat” in 
1791. One more familiar with his career recalls the evacu- 
ation of Ticonderoga and the resulting court martial, and 
may, too, remember that he was at one time the Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory. But the most obscure 
of all, even to Pennsylvanians, is the period of his life and 
services in Western Pennsylvania, services that should be 
known and appreciated!by every inhabitant of this part of 
the Commonwealth. \It is unfortunate that any man should 
be remembered for his failures and mistakes to the ex- 
clusion of his worthwhile accomplishments, but such seems 
to be the case with General St. Clair. 

It is not the purpose of this thesis to justify St. Clair’s 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, it is not to prove that he was in 
no way responsible for the disastrous Indian defeat, nor to 
show that he always followed the wisest policy as Governor 
of the Northwest Territory, but it is to present to the read- 
er in as straight-forward and accurate a manner as the 
capabilities of the author allow, the story of St Clair as 
one of Western Pennsylvania’s foremost citizens and bene- 
factors of colonial times. It is a story of devotion to the 
welfare of the early settlers and to the interests of the 
Province. He gave of his time, energy, and wealth that the 
people might be able to live in peace and prosperity. If 
this narrative gives to the reader a greater realization of 
the worth of St. Clair and a greater appreciation of his ser- 
vices, its purpose will have been fulfilled. But it is hoped, 
too, that the reader will experience, at least, a slight feel- 
ing of shame and regret on behalf of the State and the Na- 
tion for the treatment accorded St. Clair in his declining 
years. It is a blot that should be erased by adequate, if 
belated, recognition. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Beginning of Life in Western Pennsylvania, 1764-74. 

Arthur St. Clair was born in Thurso, Caithness, Scot- 
land, in the year 1734. “) He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and later studied medicine at London 
under the celebrated Dr. William Hunter. By 1756, both 
of his parents had died and he was lured from his study of 
medicine by the prospects of a military career. Through 
the influence of friends he secured a commission in the 
Sixtieth or Royal American regiment, which bears the date 
of May 13, 1757. The next year he came to America with 
Admiral Boscawen’s fleet, arriving on May 28, 1758 and 
began service under General Amherst. He was present at 
the siege and capture of Louisburg and participated in the 
famous battle with Wolfe on the Plains of Abraham. ©) 

After the capture of Quebec, St. Clair obtained leave 
to visit Boston, taking with him some dispatches to Gen. 
Gage, who was his relative. While there he met Phoebe 
Bayard, whose mother was a half sister of James Bowdoin, 
Governor of Massachusetts. “) This friendship progressed 
successfully and they were married on May 15, 1760, his 
wife receiving a legacy of 14,000 pounds, which was no in- 
considerable sum in those days. “) To this union were 
born seven children, Daniel, in 1762; John Murray, in 1764; 
Margaret, in 1766; Elizabeth, in 1768; Arthur, Jr., in 1771; 
Louisa, in 1773; Jane, in 1774. All of these died in com- 
parative obscurity. ©) 

St. Clair rose to the rank of Lieutenant in the British 
army, but at the close of the war he sold his commission in 
1762. He entered into trade but not succeeding well he 
threw up his business and after being buffeted about by 
fortune for some time, moved to Western Pennsylvania. ‘ 

There is uncertainty regarding St. Clair’s first years 
in the western part of the Province. It seems that he se- 
cured employment as a surveyor and agent for the Penns 
to look after their interests, as later events show. “) There 
is a possibility,-also, that he was put in command of Fort 
Ligonier. A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Chronicle 
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(1881) claims to have seen in the Land Office at Harris- 
burg, a record stating that St. Clair commanded at Fort 
Ligonier in 1769. Mr. Alexander Johnson and other 
friends of St. Clair in Western Pennsylvania were of the 
opinion that he assisted in repelling the Indians from that 
section in 1763, the year the articles of peace were signed 
and that he commanded for a time at Fort Ligonier, in 
which service he received the title of Captain. It is certain 
that he resigned from the British army in 1762, and if he 
served in Western Pennsylvania it must have been under a 
different commission. Fort Ligonier had been established 
near the Loyalhanna creek by General Forbes on his return 
from the expedition to Fort Duquesne in 1758 and named 
for Lord Ligonier, the commander of the British armies. ‘© 
Some think that St. Clair was appointed by General Gage 
to take command of the forts in Western Pennsylvania, but 
the only documentary evidence of this is a letter written by 
St. Clair in 1785, in which he says that certain lands about 
Fort Pitt had been granted to him by General Gage. ‘ 

We know that St. Clair lived at Bedford for a time, but 
later moved to Ligonier Valley where he had secured large 
tracts of land. The amount which was given him by the King 
for his services in the French and Indian War is not known, 
but the records of the Land Office at Harrisburg show that 
previous to the Revolution he had received by application 
1,930 acres, (° 

At this time Cumberland County included the western 
part of the State and on April 5, 1770, St. Clair was ap- 
pointed surveyor for the county “!!) and the next month he, 
with William Crawford, Thomas Gist, and Dorsey Penti- 
cost, was appointed a Justice of the Peace by the Proprie- 
tary Government. “2) 

It was only the next year that Bedford County was 
formed froni Cumberland and St. Clair, along with John 
Frazer, Bernard Dougherty, William Crawford, James Mil- 
ligan, Thomas Gist, Dorsey Penticost, Alexander McKee, 
William Proctor, Jr., John Hanna, William Lochry, John 
Willson, Robert Chiggage, William McConnell, and Thomas 
Woods, was appointed a Justice of the Peace of the new 
county on March 11, 1771. “*) He was later made pro- 
thonotary recorder of deeds, register and deputy register 
for the probate of wills. “4) The act creating the new 
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county provided that Arthur St. Clair, Bernard Dougherty, 
James Coulter, William Proctor, and George Woods should 
purchase a piece of land conveniently located in the town 
of Bedford and erect a court house and prison. “5 

In November, St. Clair, John Frazer, and Bernard 
Dougherty, the eldest justices of Bedford County, were ap- 
pointed to hold court for the trial of Lieut. Robert Hamilton 
accused of murdering a fellow officer, Lieut. Tracy. It was 
impossible for the judges of the Supreme Court to make the 
long journey at this time and the prisoner was anxious for 
an early trial. “® 

It was not long after this that sentiment for the forma- 
tion of a new county arose. The territory included in Bed- 
ford County was so extensive and the population was in- 
creasing so rapidly that the exercise of justice and the 
preservation of order was becoming more difficult. The 
lawless element, common on the frontier, had organized to 
resist authority and the officers sent out from Bedford to 
arrest the culprits were often defied and they sometimes 
even suffered violence at their hands. (7) 

Another factor in the movement for the new county 
was the dispute with Virginia over the region around Pitts- 
burgh. It was to the interests of Pennsylvania that her 
authority should be made more effective in the disputed 
area and it was to be expected that St. Clair, as the agent 
of the Penns, would seek means to protect their claims and 
he was looked up to by all of the settlers to manage the af- 
fair before the Council. He wrote that “it was to be wished 
that the Boundary was fixed” in order that the question be 
settled once and for all, but he suggested that if a boundary 
agreement was impossible then “it might answer a good 
end to divide this County and fix the County Town at Fort 
Pitt”. “8) There was some difficulty experienced in se- 
curing the erection of new counties as the population moved 
westward because the action of the Council was necessary 
and, since the old counties dominated that body, it hesitated 
to relinquish power by creating new counties. “%) The per- 
sistence and convincing arguments of St. Clair and others 
led the Council in 1773, February 26, to form a new county 
from Bedford ‘2° to be called Westmoreland for a county 
of the same name in England. ‘") It included what is now 
Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, Greene, and parts of 
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Allegheny and Beaver Counties south of the Ohio river, and 
about two thirds of Indiana and one third of Armstrong 
Counties, a total area of 4,700 square miles. ‘2?) 


St. Clair, at his own request, was transferred from the 
offices in Bedford County to like ones in the new one. (2°) 
By 1776 he was holding six offices in Westmoreland: clerk 
of the Court of General Quarter Sessions, prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas, clerk of the Orphans Court, 
judge of probate, register of wills, and recorder of deeds. ‘*) 


It was generally expected that the county seat for 
Westmoreland would be located at Pittsburgh, as St. Clair 
mentions in his letter suggesting the erection of the new 
county, but selfish interests determined otherwise. Of the 
five trustees appointed, at least three favored Hannastown; 
Robert Hanna, because he lived there and operated a 
tavern, Joseph Erwin, because he kept a public house near- 
by, and Samuel Sloan, because he lived near. George Wil- 
son favored Pittsburgh, but he was in the minority and 
could do nothing. Petitions were sent to Joseph Shippen 
and Governor Penn asking that the county seat not be 
made permanent at Hannastown. °°) When Hannastown 
was fixed upon as the seat of the county, the disappoint- 
ment of many was keenly expressed by Aeneas Mackay of 
Pittsburgh to St. Clair in a letter. 


“T cannot but express my surprise at the point de- 
termined in favor of the courts of law sitting first at 
Hanna’s. Pray may I ask you the question, Where is the 
conveniency for transacting business on these occasions as 
there is neither houses, table, nor chairs. Certainly the 
people must sit at the roots of trees and stumps and in case 
of rain the lawyer’s books must be exposed to the weather, 
yet to no purpose, as they cannot presume to write”. (26 


It is significant that St. Clair sought to have Pitts- 
burgh made the county seat when he had little or no 
property there and when certainly Hannastown was much 
more convenient for him. About the only advantage 
possessed by the latter place was its central location. Until 
a building was erected for that purpose the courts were 
held in the house of Robert Hanna. The town came to 
consist of about thirty homes “some of them cabins, but 
most of them aspiring to the name of houses, having two 
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stories, of hewed logs. There were a wooden courthouse 
and a jail of the like construction. A fort stockaded with 
logs, completed the civil and military arrangements of the 
place”. (27) It was burned by the Indians on July 13, 1782, 
though Hanna’s house escaped destruction and there the 
courts continued to be held until the county seat was moved 
to Greensburg in 1787. ‘2° 


It was at Hannastown that justice was first dispensed 
according to the rules of the white man west of the Alle- 
gheny mountains. St. Clair was very active in the affairs 
of the county, recording deeds and for a time he performed 
all the business of the courts. As justice of the peace, he 
heard cases before him at his home in Ligonier, and he 
sometimes sat on the Common Pleas bench at Hannastown. 
Once in a while he conducted a case in the absence of an 
attorney. James Bryson was appointed as his office clerk. ‘* 


The first session of the Westmoreland court was held 
at Robert Hanna’s house on April 6, 1773. William Craw- 
ford and two associates sat on the bench and organized a 
court of Quarter Sessions. The first business was to 
divide the county into eleven townships. A grand jury 
was then called and John Carnahan made foreman. A 
number of constables were appointed and put to work, for 
several of the jurymen failed to respond to the summons. 
Erasmus Bockavus, John Barr, William Elliott, George 
Kelly, and Joseph Erwin were authorized to sell liquor. The 
rates to be charged by the tavern keepers were fixed. 
Whiskey, per gill, was to be four pence; West India Rum, 
per gill, six pence; Toddy, per gill, one shilling; one bowl 
of West India Rum Toddy in which there was to be one 
half pint of loaf sugar, one shilling six pence; Cider, per 
quart, one shilling; Strong Beer, per quart, eight pence; 
Grain, per quart, two and one half pence; Hay and Stabling, 


per night, one shilling; Pasturage, per night or twenty four 
hours, six pence. ‘°) 


The jail was made of round unhewn logs one story 
high with only one room, where men and women, whites 
and blacks, and Indians, were confined together. It was 
mainly for the purpose of confining prisoners until their 
trial. The punishments were usually fines, whippings, 
standing in the pillory or stocks, cropping the ears and 
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branding. The whipping post stood in front of the jail 
and consisted of a low platform on which the culprit stood, 
with uprights supporting a frame with openings in it 
through which his head and hands projected. At common 
law, every passerby might cast one stone at the projecting 
head. The stocks were also a rude framework on which the 
culprit sat, his legs projecting through openings in front. 
When no regular stocks were at hand, the custom was to lift 
the corner of a rail fence and thrust the legs between the two 
lower rails. 


The punishments administered seem to a modern ex- 
tremely severe. In October 1773, James Brigland was 
convicted on two indictments for larceny and fined twenty 
shillings and given thirty lashes. On next January, Wil- 
liam Howard, for a felony, received thirty lashes “well laid 
on” and was made to stand one hour in the pillory, the first 
sentence to the pillory in Westmoreland. In October 1775, 
Elizabeth Smith was convicted of stealing small articles 
from James Kincaid, to whom she was indentured, and was 
fined and given fifteen lashes on the bare back. Kincaid 
complained that he had lost four days of her services and 
had gone to considerable expense in prosecuting her, so the 
court ordered her to serve her master for two years after 
the expiration of her indenture. On April 1782, James Mc- 
Gill was whipped, sentenced to stand in the pillory, have 
his right ear cropped, and be branded in the forehead. In 
April 1783, John Smith, for felony, was fined twenty shill- 
ings, received thirty-nine lashes, stood in the pillory one 
hour, and had his ears cut off and nailed to the pillory. © 
Though some of these may have been exceptionally severe 
cases, still they serve to illustrate the general type of pun- 
ishment inflicted upon the offenders of those days. It was 
not a policy of reform. 


St. Clair, owing to his thorough education, his military 
service under the romantic Wolfe, and to his prominence, 
was, without doubt, the most distinguished man west of 
the Allegheny mountains. The inhabitants expected him 
to be their representative before the Provincial government 
and to seek redress for their grievances. “2) He owned a 
good farm and a grist mill at Ligonier besides his large 
tracts of wild lands. ‘*) 
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David McClure, on his itineraries, frequented the home 
of St Clair at various times and at least once held a relig- 
ious service in his house. St. Clair reported to McClure 
that there were about one hundred families in Ligonier Val- 
ley, (August 16, 1772) principally Scotch and Irish, and 
he expressed the wish to obtain a permanent clergyman. (4) 
These settlers in Southwestern Pennsylvania came from two 
directions largely. The Scotch from the Cumberland Valley 
and other settled posts of the Province made their way west- 
ward along the Forbes military road and settled along its 
course. These settlers were, in general, loyal to Pennsyl- 
vania and held their lands under the Provincial government. 
Other Scots came from the south, principally from Virginia, 
and crossed the mountains by Braddock’s road and occupied 
lands along the Monongahela and Youghiogheny rivers. 
They believed their settlements to be within Virginia, and 
this situation gave rise to the famous controversy over the 
region about Pittsburgh. “*) It is an interesting proba- 
bility that the large number of Scotch families settling in 
southwestern Pennsylvania was an added inducement for 
St. Clair to become a pioneer. ‘*®) 


CHAPTER II 
Defense of Pennsylvania’s Claims, 1774. 


In the controversy with Virginia over the region about 
Pittsburgh and west, St. Clair was the chief champion of 
the Pennsylvania claims. However, the fact that he lived 
at such a distance from the center of activity explains why 
he was not personally involved in the trouble to the extent 
that was his antagonist, Dr. John Connolly. Ligonier, as 
well as Hannastown, was out of the disputed area, but St. 
Clair made frequent trips to Pittsburgh in his efforts to 
thwart the incursions of Virginia and to protect the citi- 
zens. 

Pennsylvania’s claim to the region which is now the 
southwestern portion of the State, was based on the char- 
ter from Charles II in 1681, which assigns the Delaware 
river as the eastern boundary and then says, “said lands 
to extend westward five degrees in longitude to be comput- 
ed from said eastern bounds”. “) Virginia’s claim was the 
rather flimsy argument that, though the region had once 
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belonged to Pennsylvania, it reverted to the Crown as a re- 
sult of the French and Indian War and since Virginia was a 
crown colony she had more right to it, consequently, than 
did Pennsylvania. ‘) 

Though some trouble developed soon after 1763, the 
dispute did not become acute until 1774, when Dr. Connolly 
appeared on the scene as Lord Dunmore’s agent. We find 
some definite evidences of dissatisfaction on the part of 
some of the settlers with Pennsylvania’s jurisdiction in 
1771. Thomas Woods, the sheriff at Bedford, testified 
before St. Clair that he went to exercise jurisdiction on a 
settlement on the Monongahela beyond the Youghiogheny 
river and they drove him away and warned him that any 
further attempt to extend Pennsylvania’s authority into 
that region would be met with violence. “) In the same 
year, George Wilson, a justice of Bedford county, wrote 
that resolutions were being passed around which called for 
opposition to “Penn’s laws,” but he succeeded in convinc- 
ing many of the serious consequences of such action. ‘) 
The next year, R. L. Hooper reported that a number of peo- 
ple in the Redstone settlement were determined to resist 
the authority of Pennsylvania in that region till the West- 
ern bounds were settled. “) 

Many people, including St. Clair, believed that George 
Croghan, the noted Indian trader, was the chief instigator 
of the opposition to Pennsylvania. At one time when the 
collector and the constable called to levy Croghan’s taxes, 
they were driven off and Croghan himself threatened to 
kill them if they attempted to take any of his property, 
since he was “not within the Province by thirty miles”. ‘© 
Aeneas Mackay, in 1774, referring to the activities of Con- 
nolly, said that most people thought it was all due to Crog- 
han’s intrigues. “) Croghan admitted that he believed 
Pennsylvania’s authority did not extend to Ford Pitt and 
that he had always supported this belief by refusing to pay 
taxes levied by that Province’s officers, ‘*) but denied that 
he had ever encouraged others to resist the jurisdiction of 
Pennsylvania, as he had few connections and little inter- 
course with the settlers. ‘ 

It is interesting to note a suspicion of St. Clair’s that 
some Philadelphians were involved in the trouble. He wrote 
to Joseph Shippen in 1772 as follows: 
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“If I might trouble you with a conjecture, I would say 
some people in Philadelphia are at the bottom of all these 
disturbances, a certain ambitious set who would not scruple 
to wade to power through the blood of their fellow citizens, 
have still a change of government in view; by their Emis- 
saries they may embroil the Province whilst at the same 
time by their influence on a certain party in Assembly, the 
bands of government may be weakened that order cannot 
soon be restored, but this is all a conjecture, and I am no 
politician; but certain I am messengers and expresses pass 
and repass betwixt Philadelphia and Fort Pitt too frequent- 
ly for any private transaction to bear the expense.” “!®) Just 
what group he had in mind is not made clear. 

The clash between the authority of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia reached its climax during the activities of Con- 
nolly, as noted above, when he arrived at Fort Pitt near 
the close of the year 1773 with a commission from Lord 
Dunmore for Pittsburgh and adjoining territory. His as- 
sistants were John Stephenson, William Harrison, and 
Dorsey Penticost. “!) He found many supporters among 
the inhabitants, for the price of lands under the Virginia 
laws was considerably less than under those of Pennsyl- 
vania, ‘!2) 

To strengthen the authority of Pennsylvania, eight 
new justices were added to the group for Westmoreland 
County on January 19, 1774, as follows: Van Sweringen, 
Thomas Scott, Alexander Ross, John Carnahan, Andrew 
McFarlane, Oliver Miller, Devereaux Smith, and John Shep- 
ard “8) Shortly after this St Clair proposed moving his 
office to Pittsburgh immediately and to move his family 
there as soon as he could get his farm off his hands “4 

Connolly lost no time in pushing the interests of his 
Lord Dunmore and on the 6th of January he published the 
following proclamation and had copies posted in various 
places about Pittsburgh and in the surrounding country: (5) 

“Whereas, his Excellency John, Earl of Dunmore, Gov- 
ernor-in-chief and Captain General of the Colony and Do- 
minion of Virginia, and Vice-Admiral of the same, has been 
pleased to nominate and appoint me Captain, Commandant 
of the militia of Pittsburgh and its Dependencies, with In- 
structions to assure His Majesty’s Subject settled on the 
Western Waters, that having the greatest regard to their 
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Prosperity and Interest, and convinced from their repeat- 
ed Memorials of the grievances of which they complain, 
that he proposes moving to the House of Burgesses and 
Necessity of erecting a new County to include Pittsburgh, 
for the redress of your Complaints, and to take every other 
Step that may tend to afford you that Justice for which 
you Solicit. In order to facilitate this desirable Circum- 
stance, I hereby require and command all Persons in the 
Dependency of Pittsburgh to assemble themselves there as 
a Militia on the 25th Instant, at which time I shall com- 
municate other Matters for the Promotion of public Util- 
ity. Given under my Hand, this lst day of January, 1774.” 


John Connolly “® 


A copy of this advertisement fell into the hands of St. 
Clair on the 11th and the next day he dispatched his own 
clerk with a copy of the offending document together with 
a letter to Joseph Shippen asking for instructions regard- 
ing the course to pursue in this emergency. Fearing that 
the instructions might not arrive before the 25th, he out- 
lined in his letter the course he intended to follow. On the 
day previous to the meeting he would demand “such se- 
curity of Mr. Connolly for his good behavior as he will not 
be able to procure, and in consequence, to have him com- 
mitted; to direct the sheriff to have a sufficient number of 
such as can be depended upon to protect the goal, should 
rescue be attempted”. He went on to say that he would 
not resort to this expedient if a more suitable means could 
be found. Hesitating to assume sole responsibility for 
such extreme measures, he wrote to James Wilson at Car- 
lysle to learn if there was any other way by which Con- 
nolly might be legally secured and to get his advice on 
methods to pursue for the preservation of peace and order. 
(17) The message arrived in Philadelphia the evening of 
the 18th and was read to the Board on the 19th. “®) 


The next day Governor Penn dispatched his reply, in 
which he expressed surprise at the actions of Connolly, 
since he had received no intimation from Dunmore about 
the affair. He gave his sanction to St. Clair’s proposed line 
of action, saying that the meeting called by Connolly would 
be an act of a criminal nature and that they would “do 
right in apprehending him and some of his principal Par- 
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tizans after such meeting, and holding them to reasonable 
Security for their appearance at the next Sessions to 
answer for their Conduct.” He warned them to proceed 
with great caution as the consequences might be very ser- 
ious, but he concludes as follows: 

“I expect the magistrates, on this occasion, will do 
their duty with Spirit, in which they shall be supported by 
the Government; and if any of Connolly’s pretended mag- 
istrates shall presume to proceed judicially within the 
known Limits of the Province of Pennsylvania, I desire that 
proper Actions may be commenced by the Party aggrieved, 
not only against the Officer who executed the Process, but 
the Magistrate also under whose Authority he shall act; 
and you may be assured such that actions shall be prosecut- 
ed and supported at the Expense of this Government”. ‘9 

However, these instructions did not reach St. Clair 
until the 28th and in the meantime he had carried out his 
pian and arrested Connolly “on his avowing himself the 
author of the advertisements requiring the people to meet 
as a militia” and committed him to the jail at Hannastown 
when he refused to give bail for his good behavior till the 
next court. °°) St. Clair hoped that by sending Connolly 
out of the way, the affair would blow over, but instead, 
about eighty armed persons assembled, most of them from 
Croghan’s neighborhood, and paraded the town to the Fort 
where a cask of rum was produced and the head knocked 
out, “a very effectual way of recruiting’. St. Clair and 
the other Pennsylvania magistrates held a consultation and 
decided to prepare a paper which they read to the people as- 
sembled. (2!) 

This paper first set forth the advantages of the Penn- 
sylvania laws and it showed that the Proprietaries had 
taken pains to ascertain the boundary line, and that they 
had petitioned the King to fix a definite location for it. The 
jurisdiction of Pennsylvania had been exercised in Pitts- 
burgh for several years and the people had acknowledged 
this authority by applying to that province for their lands. 
It was emphasized that Dunmore had no right to establish 
a boundary line but only the King, and they were urged, for 
the sake of peace and order, to submit to Pennsylvania 
until the boundary was permanently established. They 
concluded by informing them that their meeting was an un- 
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lawful one and ordered them to disperse and retire peace- 
ably to their homes. This was signed by eight of the 
Pennsylvania magistrates including St. Clair. 2) The peo- 
ple replied that they had been invited there, but came with 
peaceful intentions and would go home again without mo- 
lesting anyone. They were then left alone, but soon for- 
got their peaceful intentions and threatened St. Clair, but 
he, having been warned, kept out of their way. 2%) 

Connolly had been in jail only a short time when he, 
by some means, persuaded the sheriff to release him, which 
he did on February 2, upon his giving his word of honor to 
return to the next court. (24) 

In the meantime, Governor Penn had registered his 
complaint with Lord Dunmore regarding Connolly’s activi- 
ties and gave evidence to show Pennsylvania’s right to 
Pittsburgh. He suggested that for the sake of the peace 
of the region he cease his activities until a temporary line 
could be agreed upon by commissioners appointed by both 
governments or until the affair could be settled by His 
Majesty in Council. °°) Dunmore refused to make any 
concessions and complained of the treatment accorded Con- 
nolly and, because of the “outrageous nature” of the act. 
he demanded that the fullest reparations be made and “no 
less can possibly be admitted than the dismission of the 
clerk (St. Clair) of Westmoreland County, who had the 
audacity, without authority, to commit a magistrate in the 
legal discharge of his trust, unless he can prevail, by proper 
submission on Mr. Connolly, to demand his pardon of 
me’’. (26) 

Governor Penn answered the charges and claims of 
Dunmore and then concluded: 

“Mr. St. Clair is a gentleman who for a long time had 
the honor of serving his Majesty in the regulars with repu- 
tation, and in every station of life has preserved the char- 
acter of a very honest worthy man; and, though perhaps I 
should not, without first expostulating with you on the sub- 
ject, have directed him to take that step, yet you must ex- 
cuse my not complying with your Lordship’s requisition of 
stripping him on this occasion, of his offices and livelihood, 
which you will allow me to think not only unreasonable, 
but somewhat dictatorial”. (27) 

Unable to accomplish anything through correspond- 
ence, Penn sent two commissioners, James Tilghman and 
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Andrew Allen, to treat with Dunmore. St. Clair had re- 
ceived some information which he thought might be help- 
ful to them in their negotiations and this he forwarded to 
the commissioners. It seemed that in the year 1764, when 
Fort Pitt was besieged by the Indians during Pontiac’s 
war, Colonel Stephens, a Virginia officer, sent a detachment 
of the militia to take some provisions for the relief of the 
Fort, and for this he was “complained of to the Assembly, 
and censured for sending the militia out of the Govern- 
ment”. 8) St. Clair was also asked by the commissioners 
to investigate a report that Dunmore had been buying land 
about Pittsburgh. ‘°) However, the commissioners were 
no more successful in their negotiations than was Penn 
with his correspondence and not even temporary lines 
could be agreed upon. ‘°) 

Connolly, after his release from the Westmoreland 
jail, returned to Pittsburgh for a few days and then went 
up to the Redstone settlement, where he gathered together 
about twenty men who escorted him to the Virginia fron- 
tier. “) He went to Staunton and was sworn as a justice 
of the peace for Augusta County, Virginia, which claimed 
Fort Pitt. He returned with several commissions of the 
peace for people around Pittsburgh. But William Craw- 
ford, on April 8th, expressed the belief that none had yet 
been accepted and he reported that the followers of Con- 
nolly or his militia were men without principle, and would 
be averse to any kind of authority, Virginia’s as well as 
Pennsylvania’s. “2) Connolly secured actual possession of 
the Fort and he was now equipped with both military and 
civil power to enforce Virginia’s claims. He attempted to 
win adherents by appointing men to military and civil posi- 
tions and by promising grants of land on easy terms. It 
was rumored that the militia of Augusta County was pre- 
pared to march to Pittsburgh on the shortest notice. The 
Indians were alarmed at seeing so many armed men pa- 
troling the streets, not knowing but that hostility was in- 
tended toward them. “%) St. Clair and the sheriff were 
even threatened with arrest because they had jailed Con- 
nolly. (4) 

Early in April, when the Westmoreland County court 
convened, Connolly prepared to fulfill his promise to return 
when the court next met. He did not come, however, as a 
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“sheep before his shearers” but he brought with him be- 
tween 180 and 200 armed men. The court, which had heard 
rumors that they could expect a hostile visit, were ad- 
journed for dinner when Connolly arrived. He placed senti- 
nels before the door of the courthouse and then went inside. 
When one of the magistrates returned from dinner, he was 
not allowed to enter until permission was first obtained from 
their commander. Connolly sent word to the other Penn- 
sylvania magistrates that he wished to communicate some- 
thing to them and that he would wait on them for that pur- 
pose. They received him in a private room and he then in- 
formed them that they had no right to remain there as 
justices of the peace, but that they might continue to act 
in that capacity in such matters that might be submitted 
by the people until he heard further from Dunmore. “>) He 
then left while the magistrates prepared an answer in 
writing, which Connolly had demanded. When they were 
ready they sent for their visitor but he sent back word 
that inasmuch as he had waited on them with his message 
he expected them to wait upon him with their answer. They 
humbled themselves and complied with his request, but on 
approaching they were stopped by Connolly’s guard and 
were forced to stand outside until Connolly granted permis- 
sion for them to be admitted. ‘**) They then read the fol- 
lowing answer to him: 

“The Jurisdiction of the Court and officers of the Coun- 
ty of Westmoreland rests on the legislative Authority of the 
province of Pennsylvania, confirmed by His Majesty in 
Council. That Jurisdiction has been regularly exercised, 
and the Court and Officers will continue to exercise it in the 
same regular manner. It is far from their Intention to 
occasion or prevent Disturbances, and they apprehend that 
no such Intentions can with Propriety be inferred from any 
part of their conduct, on the contrary, they wish and will 
do all in their Power to preserve the public Tranquility. In 
order to contribute to this very salutary Purpose, they give 
Information that every step will be taken on the part of 
the Province of Pennsylvania to accommodate any Differ- 
ences that have arisen between it and the Colony of Vir- 
ginia, by fixing a temporary line betwixt them”. °(7) 

Shortly after hearing this message, Connolly departed 
with his men. ‘) 
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But Connolly did not intend to wait for something to 
turn up, but became more aggressive and bold. On the way 
back to Pittsburgh, his men seized a Mr. Elliott of the Bul- 
lock Pen, and threatened to put him in the stocks for some- 
thing which they deemed an insult to their commander. 
Soon after returning to Pittsburgh he arrested two men who 
were keeping a store for Mr. Spear, and Connolly himself 
seized one of the men and would not allow him time to lock 
up the store. Connolly was surrounded with a body guard and 
used all his means to obstruct the jurisdiction of Pennsyl- 
vania. “8% A few days later on April 9th he ordered the ar- 
rest of three magistrates of the Province, Aeneas Mackay, 
Devereaux Smith, and Andrew McFarlane, and as they re- 
fused to give bail for their appearance at the trial at Staun- 
ton court in Virginia they were sent to Staunton under ar- 
rest ‘*°) Mackay secured permission to go on to Williams- 
burg where he told his story to Dunmore, to which Dunmore 
replied that Connolly was only imitating the Pennsylvania 
officers when he had them arrested. Dunmore crdered the 
sheriff at Staunton to release the three men and allow them 
to go back home. ‘¢!) 

By this time Governor Penn realized the futility of 
contending with the Virginia leaders by force and violence, 
since Pennsylvania had no militia with which to back up 
their contentions. He therefore issued instructions to the 
magistrates of Westmoreland County, that, while they 
should continue “with steadiness to exercise the jurisdic- 
tion of Pennsylvania with respect to the disturbances and 
justice and punishment of vice, they must be cautious of 
entering into any such contests with the officers of my 
Lord Dunmore as may tend to widen the present unhappy 
breach, and therefore, as things are at present circum- 
stanced, I would not advise the magistracy of Westmore- 
land County to proceed by way of criminal prosecution 
against them for exercising the government of Vir- 
ginia”’. ‘42) 

The governments of the two provinces were now be- 
ginning to realize the seriousness of the situation on the 
Ohio and to take some action. The Virginia House of 
Burgesses on May 12, 1774, resolved to “recommend to His 
Excellence the fixing of a temporary line between this 
Colony and Pennsylvania, until his Majesty shall direct the 
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true and proper boundary to be establishd.” “*) Governor 
Penn wrote on June 7th, that he had summoned all mem- 
bers of the assembly living within twenty miles of Phila- 
delphia to meet on the following Friday to seek some im- 
mediate steps for relief. ‘“4) He later concluded that the 
situation demanded the attention of the whole Assembly 
and it was ordered that the members convene on July 
18th. ‘“) The matter was presented to them, but by this 
time the trouble with England was brewing and the atten- 
tion of the Assembly was turned toward the East rather 
than the West. ‘*) The Assembly did agree, however, to 
finance the program of St. Clair regarding the rangers 
which will be referred to in the next chapter. 


On June 11, 1774, St. Clair learned of a report that 
Connolly had been given authority by Dunmore to settle a 
line of jurisdiction with the Pennsylvania officers, but while 
he thought the report “too absurd to be believed” ‘”) he 
soon found that it was quite true and Connolly himself 
read to St. Clair a part of the letter which stated that he 
might settle on a line ten or twelve miles east of Pittsburgh 
or a “more convenient distance”. ‘48) Convenient for which 
side was not stated, but doubtless for Virginia. St. Clair 
believed, that, since the prospects for a boundary agreement 
seemed so slight, Westmoreland County should be divided 
and the county seat placed at Pittsburgh. By this act, he 
reasoned, the people would be convinced that Pennsylvania 
was sure of her possession of that region and the confidence 
of the inhabitants restored. ‘*) 


It was getting so warm for the Pennsylvanians at 
Pittsburgh that they were determined to leave the place 
and build a small stockade down the road, probably about 
Turtle Creek, where Aeneas Mackay had a fine plantation, 
in order that they might save their cattle and other property 
from the ravages of Connolly and his followers. ©) Wil- 
liam Crawford, the president of the court of Westmoreland, 
had apparently deserted the Pennsylvania cause and gone 
over to Virginia, and with us, as with St. Clair, it is a little 
difficult to “know how gentlemen account for these things 
to themselves”. ©!) In October St. Clair went to Phila- 
delphia to present the true state of affairs to the Governor 
and the Assembly. (5?) 
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The following December the controversy again became 
acute when Connolly delivered the jail at Hannastown. On 
the 24th a party arrived and demanded of the jailor that 
he release a William Thomas. According to the jailor, 
Simon Girty and William Christy were members of the 
group, though he was not absolutely certain. Upon refus- 
ing to comply with their request they threatened to tear 
down the building and at this juncture Connolly appeared 
on the scene and he ordered his men to fire into the build- 
ing and to strip off the roof. The jailor, fearing serious 
consequences, consented to open the door and two prisoners 
were released, Connolly personally dragging out Thomas, ©?) 

When Mr. Scott, one of the Pennsylvania officers, 
was arrested for exercising jurisdiction in territory claimed 
by Virginia, St. Clair planned to attend his trial, not to 
try and effect his rescue, but just to sympathize with the 
unfortunate man and give him what assistance he could, 
such was the policy adhered to by Pennsylvania at this 
time. St. Clair ignored the threats he received on this 
occasion. 4) He was criticized by Lord Dunmore because 
he kept the government too well informed regarding af- 
fairs in the West and he accused him of misrepresenting 
the situation. Apparently the cause of Pennsylvania was 
receiving greater support than that of Virginia. “°) 

At the beginning of the year 1775, Virginia was domi- 
nant in the disputed area. The situation is well described 
by Robert Hanna and other leaders of Westmoreland 
County: 

“The people in general hath already given up, and 
what can we do to support the Government there now 
being writs granted for almost every acting officer in this 
county and we are every day expecting confinement. In 
short, any person applying for justice to us may be dssured 
to be arrested by them.— Our goal is of no use, the worst 
rascal is set at liberty”. “* These unfortunate conditions 
are not so surprising when the general character of Con- 
nolly’s followers is known. Among the group accompany- 
ing him to his visit to the court at Hannastown, according 
to one witness, there was not one with any property and, 
on the other hand, the greater part of them “were such 
as are under the necessity of taking shelter in this part 
of the country to escape punishment due to their crime’’. (57) 
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St. Clair made another journey to Philadelphia in 
January of 1775 where he appeared before the Board, and, 
among other things, reported that William Crawford had 
deserted the Pennsylvania cause, and the Board advised 
the Governor to “supercede” him. ‘®) 

The pacific attitude of Pennsylvania even under these 
circumstances is reflected in the policy of St. Clair when 
two of the Westmoreland magistrates, James Cavet and 
Robert Hanna, were arrested on February 22nd and im- 
prisoned. For nearly three months they appealed to the 
government of Pennsylvania for help and finally suggested 
to St. Clair that he should authorize a party of about fifty 
men to come and effect their release, not a difficult task, 
apparently, for there were only eighteen men in the Fort 
at that time. ©) But St. Clair replied that, though he 
believed the scheme practicable, he “would do nothimg (in) 
without the Governor’s concurrence, as it might be attend- 
ed with serious consequences”. (°) 


Connolly claimed that his motive was to preserve Vir- 
ginia’s rights against Pennsylvania and to be just, but he 
adds that “as it was prejudicial to the pecuniary interests 
of some individuals in Pennsylvania, they became my ene- 
mies, among whom was a Gentleman [St. Clair], since 
advanced to high military rank in the American service’. 
(61) The pecuniary motive could hardly be applied to St. 
Clair, since most of his land was located in Ligonier Valley 
far outside of the region of dispute, while, on the other 
hand, Connolly did hold several hundred acres in the dis- 
puted area which were eventually declared to be in Penn- 
sylvania and later he gained lands about Pittsburgh. (6) 
It is reasonably safe to assume that he might have had 
some “pecuniary” interests in the controversy. 


In the next and final clash between Connolly and St. 
Clair, a new element enters into affairs. The trouble 
with England had developed to the stage where men were 
being forced to take sides and it was suspected that Con- 
nolly was not in sympathy with the activities of the Colo- 
nies. St. Clair’s account of the capture and detention of 
Connolly has been lost, but according to Connolly’s own 
story, he was preparing to escape to Dunmore when he 
was informed that an express had arrived from his Lord 
and when the “messengers,” who proved to be Pennsyl- 
vania officers, entered the house, Connolly was overpow- 
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ered and taken to Ligonier. He says, “I soon learned I 
was in the power of my inveterate enemy, the commander 
of the militia, and principal man of the place; who had 
taken this opportunity of wreaking his malice, under pre- 
tense of seizing a dangerous person and a Tory”. Con- 
nolly was informed that he was suspected and that he 
was to be sent to Congress. ‘**) While at St. Clair’s house 
in Ligonier endeavoring to procure bail, Connolly was 
“treated with a good deal of civility, by which,” wrote St. 
Clair, “with the help of a cheerful glass, I got some of his 
designs”, which was to go to England with White Eyes 
and some other Delaware chiefs to seek confirmation of 
the region around Pittsburgh to Virginia. ‘**) 

In retaliation for this act, a group of Connolly’s friends 
seized three of the Pennsylvania magistrates, and sent 
them down the river in an old leaky boat to Fort Fincastle. 
This was the act of a mob, however, and not of the Vir- 
ginia courts. The officers of Virginia, upon learning of 
Connolly’s imprisonment, sent a very “spirited” letter to 
the Pennsylvania magistrates demanding his release. Upon 
receipt of this letter he was immediately set free. ‘*) He 
remained about Pittsburgh for a time and then set off to 
join Dunmore. He was placed under arrest at Frederick, 
Maryland, by Continental officers in November, 1775, and 
with other Tories, kept confined until the winter of 1780- 
81, when he was exchanged. In Canada he endeavored to 
put into effect his expedition against Fort Pitt, but was 
frustrated. ‘6 Thus his career in Western Pennsylvania 
was ended. 

The war was coming on and Congress issued a circu- 
lar in which it recommended that the people practice for- 
bearance and that all who were in prison for taking part 
in the contest should be released. ‘**) After the war start- 
ed there was a lull in hostilities in Western Pennsylvania, 
but before the close of the war the boundary had been 
settled and confirmed by Virginia on June 23rd and by 
Pennsylvania on September 23rd of the year 1780. ‘) 


(To be continued) 
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. The day and month are not known. Swank (Progressive Penn- 


sylvania, 209) says that Albert published in the Greens- 
burg Democrat in March 1898, that St. Clair was born on 
March 23, 1736 instead of 1734 as he has it published in 
1882. Sir Thomas St. Clair, noted genealogical authority 
in England insists that St. Clair was born in 1734. 
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The Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair * 


By CHARLES W. DAHLINGER 


The President told me that I might speak on any sub- 
ject that I desired, and accordingly I have decided to say 
something about the great PITTSBURGH SANITARY 
FAIR which was held here in JUNE, 1864. 

I have always been interested in the history of the 
Civil War which, without doubt, created the greatest crisis 
in the entire history of the United States. Accordingly, 
when a month or two ago I came into possession of an 
album containing more than twenty photographs of the 
Sanitary Fair, its buildings and views of the interiors, which 
was held in the Diamond of Allegheny City, that municipal- 
ity being attached to Pittsburgh in 1907, my war interest 
experienced a sudden excitement. 

This excitement may have been increased when I told 
a friend of mine, who by the way holds a high judicial posi- 
tion in this state, while on my way back to my office from 
lunch, of the find I had made. He remarked at once, “I well 
remember the Fair”. He continued: “I was a boy at that 
time and my mother was on one of the committees con- 
nected with the Fair. I had a ticket of admission, but a 
boy friend of mine was with me who did not have any. Ac- 
cordingly I managed to retain my ticket after being admit- 
ted to the fair grounds and watched my opportunity and 
slipped my ticket to my boy friend and he and I saw the 
fair together”. 

When the Pittsburgh Fair was held, the Civil War was 
in its fourth year. Many of the greatest battles had been 
fought, thousands upon thousands of soldiers had been 
killed or wounded and all over the North fairs were being 
held which were called Sanitary Fairs, to raise money for 
the men engaged in the strife. Pittsburgh was not behind 
the other communities in this respect. The first Sanitary 
Fair was held in Chicago, in the autumn of 1863 and in 
September of that year the ladies of Pittsburgh organized 
to assist the contemplated fair, and the historian of the 
Chicago Sanitary Fair speaks in the highest terms of Miss 
McFadden, Mrs. Brunot and Miss Jacobus, who labored for 
it as if it were their own, and adds that the contributions 
that Pittsburgh sent surprised Chicago at the city’s lavish- 
ness and generosity. 


*Read before the Historical Society November 27, 1928. 
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During the war there were a number of voluntary or- 
ganizations, headed by the Christian Commission and the 
Subsistence Commission which were formed to alieviate 
the hardships of soldier life, to afford physical comfort to 
the sick and wounded, by supplying lint and bandages for 
the wounded, and hospital garments for the sick and maim- 
ed and shelters for the heads and necks of the soldiers when 
marching in the hot sun. 

But the organization which did the most effective work 
was the Sanitary Commission whose headquarters were in 
Washington, which had been organized in 1861 and was 
under the government authority. The Commission had 
associate members in all the leading cities of the United 
States, including Pittsburgh, and who adopted the name of 
the place where they existed. On March 6, 1864, the Pitts- 
burgh Sanitary Commission decided to hold a Sanitary Fair 
in their city, and a few days later it was further decided to 
hold the fair during the month of June and in the Allegheny 
Diamond. 

A special committee was also appointed to visit Cleve- 
land, where a Sanitary Fair had been held and had just 
closed, and negotiate for the buildings used by that fair. 
This was all done before permission had been obtained from 
the Allegheny authorities to hold the fair in the Diamond, 
and an Executive Committee was appointed, of which that 
eminent citizen, Felix R. Brunot, was Chairman. 

But the Allegheny Councils did not hesitate, and on 
March 27 a special meeting was held and permission given 
to hold the Sanitary Fair in the Allegheny Diamond. Market 
Commissioners were also appointed to confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee having charge of the fair and were di- 
rected to remove the old Town Hall and weigh scales which 
stood near the northwest corner of Federal and Ohio Streets 
in the First Ward Diamond Square. The resolution adopt- 
ed by Councils stated that the fair could occupy both the 
First and Third Ward Squares. 

At a later meeting of Allegheny Councils held on April 
8, these bodies decided that they were also entitled to some 
of the glory arising out of the fair, and John K. Brown, who 
later became a warm friend of my father, and whom I also 
knew in his old age, offered the following resolution in Com- 
mon Council: 
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“RESOLVED, That the Commissioners of Public Build- 
ings be instructed to have a photograph taken of the Old 
City Hall (this was no doubt the official title of the building, 
Allegheny having been a city since 1840) before its demoli- 
tion, and that copies of the same be furnished members of 
Councils”. To this Mr. Benny offered an amendment set- 
ting forth that the members of Councils be present at the 
time the picture was taken and have their heads out of the 
windows. The resolution was passed unanimously. The 
Select Council concurred with the Common Council after 
striking out the clause to furnish copies to the members of 
Councils and inserting the provision authorizing two hun- 
ded copies to be made and presented to the Sanitary Fair. 
In this Common Council concurred. 

Rapid progress was made by the Market Commis- 
sioners and the weigh scales were removed and the old city 
hall torn down. 

In reference to the destruction of the Old City Hall, the 
writer was told by a gentleman, who as a young boy saw 
the building being destroyed, that all the rat terriers in 
Allegheny were taken to the scene of the destruction to 
catch the innumerable rats that scampered forth as they 
—_ being robbed of their homes in the recesses of the old 
10use, 

The Special Committee that had been sent to Cleveland 
duly purchased the Sanitary Fair buildings, and the ma- 
terials of which it had been constructed soon arrived in 
Allegheny. The Executive Committee of the Sanitary 
Commission at once requested the draymen and teamsters 
of the two cities to report to the Depot Master of the rail- 
road on Federal Street and donate as much of their time 
and labor in carrying the materials to the Diamond as they 
might feel able to spare; and they complied heartily, and 
carpenters and laborers also volunteered to work on the 
buildings and donate a portion of their time. The Cleve- 
land buildings had not been as large as the Executive Com- 
mittee desired their buildings to be and they increased their 
size. While this caused some delay, the buildings were 
completed before June 1st, the date set for the opening of 
the Fair. 

All nationalities in the two cities were heartily in favor 
of the fair and all the churches did much to make it the 
great success that it became. A large number of Com- 
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mittees had been appointed to further the interest of the 
fair and when Wednesday, June Ist, the opening day ar- 
rived, enthusiasm for the fair was unbounded. 

The day was beautiful beyond compare. All business 
was suspended at the request of the Mayors of the two cities 
and a great parade took place. General James S. Negley 
was Chief Marshall. The invitations sent out to many of 
the notable citizens of Pittsburgh, Allegheny and other 
places stated that the parade was to be a “Grand Military 
and Civic Procession”, and vast throngs of people lined the 
streets as the parade moved along to the fair ground, Gov- 
ernor Curtin being the most conspicuous figure. At the 
fair Rev. William Preston, D. D., the Rector of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church had the invocation. Felix R. Brunot pre- 
sided, and Governor Curtin spoke, as also did General Neg- 
ley, and the fair was declared open. 


There were six buildings, the Monitor Building, which 
stood on Federal Street between the new City Hall which 
had just been completed, and which is still standing, and 
the Third Ward Square where the Allegheny Carnegie Li- 
brary now stands, this portion of Federal Street being 
the ground which had been occupied by the old Market 
House which had been torn down on the completion of the 
present Market House the year before. The other build- 
ings were the Mechanics Hall, the Audience Hall, the Floral 
Hall, The Bazaar and the Dining Hall which occupied dif- 
ferent places in the First and Third Ward Squares. 

In addition to these buildings the entire upper floor 
of the new City Hall was occupied by the Art Gallery and 
the Old Curiosity Shop; and there were also buildings for 
the exhibition of Live Stock. Then there was a Swiss Cot- 
tage in charge of a committee of Swiss Ladies who were 
intent on disposing of a variety of articles. 

One of the most attractive, if not the most attractive 
feature of the entire Fair, was the miniature lake in the 
Monitor Building on which a model iron-clad navy floated, 
consisting of a “Monitor”, two Mortar Schooners and a 
Sloop of War, all mounted with model guns, and propelled 
by steam, together with the water batteries, properly 
mounted between which and the iron-clads a mimic bom- 
bardment was kept up. 

Throngs visited the fair daily and the sale of tickets, 
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both to the fair itself and to the different buildings, was 
very large, but it was a rule of the management that no 
tickets should knowingly be sold to negroes. Money was 
contributed by all the leading business and professional 
men and by the banks, while the workmen gave of their 
time. When the day for closing the Fair was near, public 
sales were held of articles of especial interest, such as auto- 
graph letters of well known public characters, and photo- 
graphs of persons and places of interest as well as curiosi- 
ties and war relics, and good prices were obtained. 


Among the autograph letters was one of President 
Lincoln in which he referred to the Pittsburgh Sanitary 
Fair. This letter, if in existence today, owing to the al- 
most reverence in which the memory of President Lincoln 
is now held, not only in Pittsburgh where the Fair was 
held, but all over the United States and in Europe as well, 
would be invaluable. The photographs of the Alle- 
gheny Town Hall with the Allegheny Councilmen stretch- 
ing their heads out of the windows, would also attract con- 
siderable interest, particularly in that part of Pittsburgh 
which was formerly Allegheny City. The Fair closed on 
Saturday, June 18th, and a comparison was made with 


the receipts of the other Sanitary Fairs, which were as fol- 
lows: 


Net Proceeds Average to 

of Fair Population 
FS eee $ 554,501.00 3.44 
| fl 1,184,000.00 1.47 
EERE Ee eee 400,000.00 1.50 
ESSER nae 1,035,378.96 1.83 
Eee 78,551.33 1.81 
I i incall Reales 235,405.35 1.46 
EEE eee 322,217.98 3.47 


This shows that the average receipts according to 
population were higher in Pittsburgh than in any of the 
other cities where fairs were held, the average in Pitts- 
burgh being $3.47 per person. 


The Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair was without question 
the most notable affair that was ever held in Old Allegheny 
and no less in the City of Pittsburgh. 











LAUREL HILL 


By McCLELLAND LEONARD 


Laurel Hill and Chestnut Ridge are two mountain 
names often confused in their application. The encroach- 
ment of one name upon the territory of the other, has been 
the cause of unsettled disputes throughout southwestern 
Pennsylvania. This was not so in the early period of our 
local history, when Laurel Hill held undisputed title to the 
whole western boundary of the Allegheny mountain chain. 

Laurel Hill is a time honored name that has for nearly 
two centuries been especially applied to that portion of the 
western mountain rim extending through Fayette County 
and the southwestern corner of the state. The old Na- 
tional Pike tops its summit and streaks its rugged land- 
scape, as it slopes westward toward Uniontown, two miles 
beyond its western base. Closely associated with the moun- 
tain traditions, the old highway has a Laurel Hill romance 
of its own. The mad and thrilling stage coach races down 
its stony grades are scenes of a past epoch. The tingling 
bells and the crunching grind under the ponderous wheels 
of the ark shaped Conestoga wagons are mountain echoes 
that have died with the commerce they glorified. The 
Great Rock, The Summit, the Big Water Trough and the 
Turkey’s Nest are Laurel Hill landmarks named in both 
prose and poetry. Marah Ellis Ryan, referring to this 
same section of Laurel Hill in the opening chapter of “A 
Pagan of the Alleghenies” says, “And the name clings to 
the mountain as the roots cling to the hill”. The name is 
fixed in permanent records of ancient land surveys and 
deeds, which are spread through the hundreds of big vol- 
umes of public documents in Fayette County, where they 
have been accumulating for a century and a half. 

It has been especially noted that the Highway Depart- 
ment has caused to be erected on the summit of this 
mountain a large signboard labelling this range - “CHEST- 
NUT RIDGE”. This geographic label stands on the north 
side of the old National Pike just opposite the famous Sum- 
mit Hotel. We wonder if the change of name has been 
made with due consideration, and by proper authority. To 
inform the tourist and the traveling public that they have 
reached the summit of a historic mountain is very praise- 
worthy indeed, but they will never recognize their location 
by the new wayside sign, for this portion of the mountain 
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is known to history as Laurel Hill only. Clustering here 
are the hills where germinated the seeds of independence. 
Over these hills rose the star of America’s most illustrious 
son. From these hills first beamed its light that attracted 
the eyes of the East. From here this star ascended to a 
meridian with increasing luster that lighted the patriot 
army over the icy waters of the Delaware, and through the 
darkness of Valley Forge, to a lasting victory at Yorktown, 
which meant Freedom, Independence and a new Nation. 

On yonder hill overlooking the site of old Fort Neces- 
sity stands a monumental rock. Its bronze is embellished 
with the name of the immortal Washington, who campaign- 
ed here when but a youth, 22 years of age. It was here, 
deep in the frontier wilderness, for forty days he watched 
a lurking foe; sending out his scouts and receiving their 
reports. Charged with grave responsibilities, and remote 
from the advice of the sages, he was schooled in self-re- 
liance, which endowed him with a nation’s confidence. 

His diplomacy was tested when he was treated with 
disregard to his rank, and with contempt for his colonial 
military authority, by the officers and men of Royal com- 
mission and enlistment. That Royal contempt, first open- 
ly displayed here on this mountain, developed into tyranny 
and fattened on colonial submission until it reached its 
maturity in exactly twenty-one years to a month, from the 
date of the Great Meadows campaign, when it was resent- 
ed on the field at Lexington. 

Half a century ago, referring to Laurel Hill’s historic 
lore in a letter to James Veech, the Pennsylvania State 
Librarian, Townsend Ward wrote this sentiment:- “For if 
any ground on this continent be sacred, it is that conse- 
crated by the early struggle of the great and virtuous 
Washington. It was in southwestern Pennsylvania that 
bitter defeat in his youth, prepared him for the glorious 
victories of his riper years. In the dark hour of ’76, when 
he could strike but one blow more, had that failed, it was 
to your beautiful region his mind turned for refuge’. 

With these truths blended in our National existence, 
this mountain is more than historic ground, it is classic 
soil and steeped in this soil are the names of Laurel Hill 
and Washington. 

Considering the extent of this trackless region at the 
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time these events were taking place, we can but marvel at 
the general accuracy of the early frontier maps, with rivers 
and mountains almost correctly laid down. Among the 
earliest publications showing the Laurel Hill Mountain, is 
the Lewis Evans map of the middle British Colony in 
America, published in London, 1755. It gives the Laurel 
Hill name to the whole of the western rim of the “Alle- 
gheny Ridge of Mountains”, and records this spur extend- 
ing continuously from the upper Monongahela River in the 
south, to opposite Fort Duquesne in the north. This map 
was on the London press before Braddock’s army had 
crossed the mountain’s barrier, and three years before 
General Forbes’ army had cut the “Northern Road”, (Now 
Lincoln Highway), from Fort Bedford to Fort Duquesne 
This long western line of mountain range was the Chinese 
Wall of Colonial America. Beyond its western slopes was 
familiarly termed “West of Laurel Hill’, and west of Laurel 
Hill encompassed the Redstone settlement and the whole of 
the Monongahela Valley. 

Another geographic authority in the early days of 
western Pennsylvania was Thomas Hutchins, who in 1763, 
was assistant engineer with Colonel Boquet’s expedition 
to relieve Fort Pitt from the siege laid by the Indians in 
the Pontiac conspiracy. He was in the Battle of Bushy 
Run, and his written account of the fight was published 
with a map of the Western frontier in 1766. In this map 
he shows Laurel Hill as the entire western border of the 
Allegheny Mountains and extending from South of the 
Great Meadows to the Kiskiminetis River. 

Thomas Hutchins, the most eminent of all the early 
map makers of Pennsylvania’s frontier, was, after the 
Revolutionary War, appointed Geographer General of the 
United States. He wrote a topographic description of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, which was published in London in 
1778. Referring to the frontier region he says:- “The 
lands lying on a west line between Laurel Mountain and 
the Allegheny River and thence northerly up that river for 
one hundred and fifty miles on both sides of the same, tho’ 
not much broken with high mountains, are not of the same 
excellent quality with the lands to the southward of Fort 
Pitt”. “The Monongahela is a large river and at its junc- 
tion with the Allegheny River stands Fort Pitt. It is deep 
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and gentle, and navigable with batteaux and barges beyond 
Redstone Creek, and still farther with lighter craft. At 
sixteen miles from its mouth is Youghiogheny. This river 
is navigable with batteaux or barges to the foot of Laurel 
Hill. The land comprehended between the River Ohio at 
Fort Pitt and the Laurel Mountains, and thence continu- 
ing the same breadth from Fort Pitt to the Great Kanawha 
River, may according to my observations and those of the 
late Mr. Gist of Virginia, be generally and justly described 
as follows: The lands within a small distance of Laurel 
Mountains (through which the Youghiogheny runs), are 
in many places broken and stony, but rich and well timber- 
ed; and particularly on Laurel Creek, they are rocky and 
mountainous”. From Laurel Mountains to the Mononga- 
hela the first seven miles are good level farming grounds 
with fine meadows, and timbered with white oak, chestnut 
and hickory.” 

Thomas Hutchins being an acknowledged authority on 
geographic matters in the Monongahela region, this deduc- 
tion from his topographic report leaves not a shade of doubt 
as to the prior right and name of the western mountain of 
the Allegheny range, now called Chestnut Ridge, extending 
through Westmoreland County. 

Pennsylvania was honored with a provincial map dedi- 
cated to the Penns by W. Scull in 1770, in which Laurel Hill 
is laid down as the western mountain rim, ranging from 
south of the Cheat River to Loyalhanna Creek. On the 
extreme northern end of the Laurel Hill range on this map 
at Kiskiminetis Creek, Mr. Scull grafted a tiny mountain 
spur, and called it Chestnut Ridge. Here was created the 
sprout from which the Westmoreland County Chestnut 
Ridge grew. 

Six years after Scull’s map was issued, Governor Pow- 
ell offered an exhibit in his map of the Middle British Col- 
onies in America, on which Laurel Hill still occupies her 
former western position, including Scull’s Chestnut Ridge 
sprout still growing. 

The migratory season again returned in 1791, when 
Reading Howell with his goose quill wand swept from the 
map the whole of the northern Laurel Hill Mountain. In 
one non-stop swipe he carried Chestnut Ridge southward 
to the Youghiogheny River, where it encountered nature’s 
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dividing line and a barrier of local sentiment, which has 
for more than a century held back further encroachment 
on the mountain title, and the Laurel Hill name through 
Fayette County. 

Here were the lands of Gist and Crawford, Washing- 
ton and Gallatin and the scenes of a Laurel Hill romance 
so interwoven with the names of the actors that they 
would not be dissolved. 

From this last dividing line the rattle of Washington’s 
muskets at Jumonville’s defeat could have been heard, and 
the curling smoke from Braddock’s burning wagon train 
could have been seen. Near by, is the “Great Rock”, a 
famed spring and camp ground of Laurel Hill recorded on 
Lewis Evans’ map of 1755. ‘It was known to every settler 
and frontiersman who threaded the wooded aisles of the 
Nemacolin Trail. This almost forgotten historic spot is 
located one mile north from the Summit Hotel and the 
National Pike, and is now known as Washington Springs. 
It was the rendezvous for war parties, as well as a resting 
place for peaceful settlers who halted for a night. The 
Half King and his warriors were encamped here, when they 
discovered the hidden lodgment of Jumonville, and report- 
ed it to Washington at Fort Necessity. After Jumonville’s 
defeat, Washington returned to this place with his twenty- 
one French prisoners, before marching them to his fort at 
the Meadows. From here Sieur Normanville and his party 
of French and Indian snipers beat a hasty retreat, when 
Braddock’s Army was approaching to go into camp at the 
Springs. After the terror of the tomahawk had died away, 
the Great Rock Springs became Nature’s hostelry to hun- 
dreds of brawny axe men and “The Madonnas of the Trail”, 
who streamed over Laurel Hill to erect their castles. 

The dying embers in the camp fire of a departed fam- 
ily were the sparks that furnished the glow to light the cir- 
cle of the new arrivals. This was not the order for one or 
two seasons, but the program for many decades. It was 
the Laurel Hill Gateway to the first flow of emigration that 
filled up the great west. It was the last camp at the part- 
ing of the ways, an intersecting point from which the old 
pioneer trails diverged in several directions. The Dunlap 
Road from here led westward over the crest, and on to Red- 
stone Old Fort, and the Monongahela River. The Braddock 
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Road and the Nemacolin Trail continue as one road to 
“Gist’s Plantation”. 

Nine months after General Washington had bade his 
officers and soldiers an affectionate farewell, and had re- 
signed his commission to Congress, we find him traveling 
over this section of the old Braddock Road of which he 
wrote in his journal September 12, 1784 - “Dined with 
Thomas Gist at the foot of Laurel, distant from the 
Meadows 12 miles”. 

At Gist’s Plantation, the Burd Road branched off west- 
ward toward the mouth of Redstone Creek and the Monon- 
gahela River. The Turkey Foot Road first known as the 
Pennsylvania Road, an intended route for carrying supplies 
to Braddock’s Army from Bedford through Turkey Foot 
(now Confluence), intersected with the Braddock Road on 
top of Laurel Hill at Dunbar’s Camp, north of the Great 
Rock intersection. The western end of the Turkey Foot 
Road, however, was not cut through for many years after 
the Braddock defeat. 

The ancient records, both in Fayette and Westmore- 
land Counties, refer to this section of the mountains as 
Laurel Hill. One very early petition presented to the 
Westmoreland County Court at Hannastown in April, 1774 
reads as follows:—“We who at present live on the west side 
of the Monongahela River are obliged frequently to carry 
our corn twenty miles to the mill of Henry Beeson [Union- 
town], near Laure! Hill, and in all probability at some sea- 
sons of the year will ever have to do so; and therefore pray 
for a road from near Redstone Old Fort to Henry Beeson’s 
Mill, and thence to intersect Braddock’s Road near the forks 
of Dunlap’s Road and said road on top of Laurel Hill.” 

It was the 1774 road that gathered the flow of travel 
from the top of Laurel Hill, and held it until the opening 
of the National Pike, which crossed the mountains at a 
lower elevation one mile farther south. 

Like the Nemacolin and the Braddock roads, the 
Dunlap and the 1774 roads crossed the mountain together 
as one to a point on the west side of the Hill where they 
separated. It is quite interesting to trace this old trail 
from Washington Springs to the west side of the Ridge, 
after it has been left to slumber in the wilderness for more 
than a century. The old travel worn channel and the 
wheel smooth ledges lead the explorer over the wooded top 
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of the mountain, past hacked and scarred old oaks, where 
he emerges from the timber on the brink of a descent. Here 
unfolds a scene, and a point readily identified as the same 
from which the sturdy settler viewed the promised land. 
This first look from the “top of Laurel Hill” so often de- 
scribed was a picture of enchantment. Before them a vast 
expanse of giant timber was spread. _ Billows of closely 
woven tree tops rose and fell with the hills and valleys, until 
distance blended them with the mist of the Monongahela. 

Here trudged the little caravan of the Rev. James 
Power, bringing his young family to the Redstone Country. 
They paused at the brink of the descent with amazed wonder 
as the westware view unfolded before them. The late 
autumn had touched the foliage, and clothed the landscape 
in a garb of splendor, as if to decorate the field of labor in 
honor of the new arrivals. 

This was in 1776. Witain two months after this tran- 
sit and observation, the frontier preacher founded the 
Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church, located about four miles 
west of the Gist Settlement, where it capped an eminence 
in the backwood, with blazed trails leading to its crude and 
humble door. It lent its influence to the development of 
the Redstone Country one hundred and fifty years ago, and 
still it carries on. The Laurel Hill Church, being establish- 
ed so near the mountain base, and so soon after the founder 
had crossed its summit, can anyone doubt the inspiration 
that gave it name? 

Here also crossed “Light Horse Harry Lee”, and Gen- 
eral Daniel Morgan, the Thunderbolt of the Revolution, as 
with their hosts they marched over the mountain wall to 
invade the land of the whiskey insurgents, On this occasion 
Dr. Robert Wellford, surgeon general to the army, writes:- 
“Thursday October 30th, (1794). At noon this day passed 
over Laurel Hill and was witness to one of the most exten- 
sive views that the imagination can form. On the summit 
of a mountain of immense height, you see to your rear a 
country composed of mountainoys and rugged aspect, as 
far as the eye can command. In front, you behold a vale 
beautiful indeed. At this season a most lovely verdure was 
retained, and the friendliness of the soil in promoting the 
growth of grass was evident upon every farm, which every 
moment opened to view and presented a most desirable 
prospect of over thirty well cultivated estates and a small 
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town called Beeson Town, alias, Unicn Town”. 

Laurel Hill’s importance as a geographic boundary was 
intensely emphasized during the dispute between Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia over their overlapping territorial claims, 
which developed into little less than civil war. The Quaker 
State was willing to concede the Monongahela River as its 
western boundary, while the Virginians stoutly denied the 
Pennsylvania authority to pass the Laurel Hill. Each 
colony maintained its separate magistrates and civil auth- 
orities, who were ready and willing to dispense justice. 
Laurel Hill was the dead line, and west of it was the battle 
ground. One authority committed offenders to prison, 
while the other broke down the jail doors and released them. 
These conditions were the outgrowth of two proclamations 
of six months before, when Lord Dunmore, Royal Governor 
of Virginia, while at Fort Pitt, September 17, 1774, issued 
a lengthy proclamation, of which in part he commanded:- 
“I do hereby in his Majesty’s name require and command 
all his Majesty’s subjects west of the Laurel Hill to pay due 
respect to this, my proclamation, strictly prohibiting the 
execution of any act of authority on behalf of the province 
of Pennsylvania at their peril and etc.” 

Following this, October 12th, 1774 John Penn, Govern- 
or of the province of Pennsylvania, answers in a more 
lengthy proclamation, and in closing said:—‘“‘And whereas, 
although the western lines of the province of Pennsylvania 
have not been settled by any authority of the Crown, yet it 
has been sufficiently demonstrated by lines actually run by 
the most skillful artist, that not only a great tract of coun- 
try west of Laurel Hill, but Fort Pitt also, are comprehend- 
ed within the charter bounds of this province. I have 
thought it fit, with the advice of council to issue this my 
proclamation, hereby requiring all persons west of Laurel 
Hill, to retain their settlements as aforesaid made under 
this province, and to pay due obedience to the laws of this 
government without paying the least regard to said recent 
proclamation (Dunmore’s) until his Majesty’s pleasure 
shall be known in the premises”. 

Governor Penn here calls attention to the western end 
of the Mason and Dixon Line, the most celebrated astro- 
nomical line known to American History, run in 1765-66- 
67. The western terminus of that celebrated line at the 
time of Penn’s proclamation was marked with a post on the 
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east side of the Warriors’ branch of the old Catawba war 
path, near Mt. Morris in now Greene County. The survey 
was here halted by a committee of Iroquois chiefs, who had 
been instructed by their council to forbid the line crossing 
their trail. 

The details in these old yellow survey documents also 
link with them important recognition of the Laurel Hill 
Mountain name as an established location. A letter writ- 
ten from the west end of the Mason and Dixon line while 
this work was underway gives a memorandum of geo- 
graphic points as follows :— 

“The 230th mile post west of Delaware River 

October 22, 1767 

“Entrance of Lawrel Hill 210 miles - 13 chains 

“Left Lawrel Hill 217 miles - 13 chains 

“Crossed Cheat River 21914 miles” 

“East bank of Monongahela 222 miles - 24 chains 

11% mile of ye forks and about 25 miles south of Red- 
stone”’. 

The suspension of the Pennsylvania boundary survey 
covered a period of seventeen years, whereupon immediately 
after the close of the Revolutonary War the map fixers 
were again put to work to continue this very scientific 
task, which was then entrusted to David Rittenhouse, Dr. 
John Ewing, John Lukens and Capt. Thomas Hutchins, 
commissioners on the part of Pennsylvania. 

At least a part of this commission invaded Fayette 
County in June 1784 and stopped at the “Widow Craw- 
ford’s”, as we learn from a “Memorandum book of John 
Ewing”. The Widow Crawford lived at what is now Con- 
nellsville, West Side. She was the widow of the late Colonel 
William Crawford, who two years before had met that 
tragic death on the plains of Sandusky. 

The distinguished guests were met at the Crawford 
home by General Ephraim Douglass, Alexander McClean, 
and Jacob Beeson of Beeson Town, who accompanied them 
to the new County seat. 

From Commissioner Ewing’s journal we find he spec- 
ially acknowledges and names Laurel Hill when passing 
along its western base. On June 28 he writes - “After 
dinner, proceeded to Beeson’s Tavern 12 miles farther that 
evening where we lodged at Mr. Hasten’s Tavern. In the 
afternoon we passed thro richer land than in the morning, 
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where improvements were large and ye crops were luxur- 
iant. About half way between Mrs. Crawford’s and Bee- 
son Town we passed thro Guists Tract (Gist) of a thousand 
acres, which was the best and langest plot of land we had 
seen on this side of ye mountains. The Laurel Hill run 
nearly parallel to our Road. The general direction of the 
mountain is S-15W, but our road nearly south. At Bee- 
son’s Town we crossed Redstone Creek where ye water is 
brought through ye town to turn a saw mill. There are 
near 30 houses in this place which is made the County 
town of Fiatt”. 

Recent use of the new appellation to Fayette County’s 
western mountain has been unduly forced since about 1920. 
After that date reprinted editions of the Uniontown quad- 
rangle map of the United States Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, have blotted out the Laurel Hill name of two 
centuries use, and in its stead substituted the name “Chest- 
nut Ridge’”’. 

Hence the new sign-board on the Summit. We have 
been unable to find any public notice, or the slightest news- 
paper comment on this change in Fayette County’s map, 
but did, however, find a record of a Pennsylvania legisla- 
tive act of 1858, changing the name of Brownsville, Pa. 
This act brought a storm of protest through the newspapers 
and indignation meetings with resolve after resolve, until 
the session of 1860 was pleased to repeal the act. Hence, 
still Brownsville. 

The erasure from our map of the last remnant of west- 
ern Laurel Hill will be regretted by most of our members 
of the Western Pennsylvania Society and students of our 
local history, wno, when reading the letters and journals 
of Washington wherein he names the Laurel Hill scores of 
times, will hereafter read it as meaning “Chestnut Ridge’. 
Indeed one name is as fitting as the other, but one has been 
written through an accumulation of records for two cen- 
turies and the other has not. Therein lies the difference. 

A Chestnut Ridge treatment with like application, could 
as easily erase from the map, the beautiful name of Monon- 
gahela, and extend the Ohio River to Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia. Such a remedy, however, if adopted, would also re- 
quire an additional sign-board for the National Highway 
bridge at Brownsville to give public notice that the Ohio 
River had moved up. 

















Beginning of the Early Railroads in Pittsburgh. 


By JoHN P. COWAN 


Any consideration of the development of America’s 
transportation system as it relates to the extension of rail- 
roads from the Atlantic seaboard through the “Gateway to 
the West” calls for recognition of the vision, energy and 
engineering skill of a man who never saw a railroad— 
whose earthly labors had ceased a generation before the 
locomotive was invented—but who, nevertheless, passed on 
to posterity the survey which was adopted by the first rail- 
road trunk line in the world. Ninety-nine years before the 
advent of a practically operated railroad in western Penn- 
sylvania the possibilities of this locality as a strategic cen- 
ter of transportation were apparent to the youthful eyes 
of this man of genius. To him the carrier was the thing. 
The system of transport was secondary and the means of 
locomotion a trifle. 

He made his survey, availing himself of the best means 
of transport then practicable—canals. He proposed to 
carry his craft up the waters of the Potomac, to lock them 
over a mountain range 3,000 feet in altitude, through a 
tunnel a mile or more in length and down the Ohio with its 
thousands of miles of navigable tributaries. His project 
was interrupted by the call to arms. For eight years he 
led his countrymen in their fight for independence, and 
after a brief respite, for eight years more he guided the 
destinies of the nation as its chief magistrate, his life clos- 
ing before he could revive the transportation activities he 
had initiated. The world hails him as soldier, patriot and 
statesman, but just now let us pay homage to the traditions 
of his profession and honor the sacred memory of that 
great engineer—George Washington. 

On his first visit to the Ohio in 1753, Washington fore- 
saw the advantage of a route connecting the waters of the 
Potomac with those of the Ohio. He was himself interest- 
ed in a scheme for the colonization of the Ohio country. The 
advantage in trade with this region so rich in natural re- 
sources was bound to create rivalry among the shipping 
centers of the eastern colonies. After winning independ- 
ence and following the conquest of the Indian tribes in the 
western territory, the new Government was certain to be 


*A paper read before the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania October 30th, 1928. 
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called upon by its citizens of pioneer lands to extend and 
improve the transportation facilities to the interior. First 
was the demand for turnpike roads, stage routes; and then, 
canals. Some of these improvements came in Washington’s 
time. Bear in mind that Washington was the financial 
backer of Rumsey who made the first practical demonstra- 
tion of steam navigation. Experiments were made with 
the tram car. The evolution of the flange-wheel, the rail 
and finally the application of steam as motive power came 
in the first two decades of the nineteenth century, and 
within 50 years after the Declaration of Independence it 
was foreseen that transportation had been revolutionized. 
Washington was gone. His canal scheme was revived and 
acted as a pace-maker for the building of railroads. His 
canal was not built beyond Cumberland, Md., but the rail- 
road that paralleled the route seized upon Washington’s 
surveys and extended its line down the Castleman and the 
Youghiogheny to Pittsburgh—and the country of the Ohio. 

The consummation of Washington’s plan, however, in 
so far as Pittsburgh is concerned came by various, tedious 
and romantic degrees of alternate uncertainty and of pro- 
gress hampered by political animosity, public apathy and 
financial upheavals. As we look back and read the news- 
papers of that period, and study the situation that con- 
fronted the stout-hearted, public-spirited men who threw 
the whole energy of their lives in railroad building, only to 
be thwarted on every hand by narrow-minded, close-fisted 
obstructionists, grafting politicians and scoundrels of low 
degree, we are inclined to believe rather that Washington’s 
trunk line, the Baltimore & Ohio, got into Pittsburgh in 
spite of itself. But it is here and we are proud of it as a 
distinctive Pittsburgh institution. It has been kicked and 
cuffed but it is true blue—and as long as railroads endure 
and their right of way respected it will remain alike a monu- 
ment to Washington and to the patriotic builders who came 
after him. 

It was not until 1827 that the citizens of Pittsburgh 
took decisive steps to bring about a realization of Wash- 
ington’s dream of a transportation route between their city 
and the cities on the Chesapeake and Potomac. Several 
railroads then were in operation in the east. The locomo- 
tive was still an unknown quantity, but tram cars hauled 
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by horses had been demonstrated to be superior to the 
conestoga wagon and stage coach, and the people felt that 
the practicable application of steam in locomotion would 
be successful on land as it had been in propelling steam- 
boats since the days of Rumsey and Robert Fulton. Ata 
public meeting in Pittsburgh a committee was appointed to 
memorialize the Pennsylvania Legislature to give the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company permission to extend its 
road to Pittsburgh. This was the year the Baltimore & 
Ohio Company was organized. In the following year, the 
Fourth of July, 1828, in a great demonstration in Baltimore, 
the venerable Charles Carroll of Carrolton, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, laid the founda- 
tion for the new trunk line. There was a wild scramble 
to invest in stock and the railroad mania which pervaded 
the entire country found many enthusiasts in the frontier 
town of Pittsburgh. 

For many years thereafter Pittsburgh looked with favor 
on the Baltimore project. The enabling act of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature had authorized the State to subscribe 
toward the building of railroads and the first money of the 
citizens for this purpose went into the fund for the line 
between Philadelphia and Columbia. The State likewise 
gave a franchise for the Baltimore & Ohio to build its road 
from Cumberland along Washington’s route into Pitts- 
burgh. Work was accordingly commenced on the Phila- 
delphia-Columbia line, the first unit in the present Penn- 
sylvania system. The Baltimore & Ohio franchises were 
allowed to lapse. 

At the opening of the 70th session of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, January 6th, 1846, a battle royal between three 
cities began in Harrisburg which had an important bear- 
ing on the future of transportation. The three cities in 
this acrimonious controversy were Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Pittsburgh. Two railroad bills were introduced and 
passed—one incorporating the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, and the other authorizing the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company to construct a railroad through Pennsylvania 
to Pittsburgh. The Baltimore & Ohio bill slipped through 
under the wire in the closing hours of the session, April 
2ist, 1846. Both were duly signed by Governor Francis 
Rawn Shunk. Under the first the Governor was author- 
ized to issue letters patent chartering the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad Company whenever a given number of commis- 
sioners appointed to secure stock subscriptions should cer- 
tify to him that 50,000 shares at $50 each had been sub- 
scribed and $5 a share had been paid in. Under the condi- 
tions of the other act the Baltimore & Ohio might extend 
its road to Pittsburgh under the proviso that if the legis- 
lature, during the session of 1846, should pass an act in- 
corporating a company with authority to construct a rail- 
road from Harrisburg within the limits of Pennsylvania, 
and $3,000,000 should be subscribed to stock of said com- 
pany, and 10 percent of each share should be actually paid 
in, and if letters-patent be issued by the Governor, and if 
30 miles or more of said railroad should be put under con- 
tract for construction, and satisfactory evidence thereof 
be furnished to the Governor on or before the 30th of 
July, 1847, then, in that case, the Governor shall issue his pro- 
clamation setting forth that fact, and thereupon the Act grant- 
ing the right of way to the Baltimore & Ohio to extend its 


road through Pennsylvania to Pittsburgh shall be null and 
void. 


In those days the feeling between the southwestern 
counties of Pennsylvania and the city of Philadelphia was 
not one of serene amity. The fathers and grandfathers 
of the inhabitants of the western counties in the majority 
of instances came hither from Augusta county, Virginia, 
or from Baltimore or the southeastern counties of Penn- 
sylvania by the way of the Potomac and Washington’s 
route, and when they looked back eastward it was with 
longing eyes—and sometimes with aching hearts toward 
Baltimore. Outside of the narrow limits of Pittsburgh 
southwestern Pennsylvania leaned toward the south and 
had many interests in common with Virginia. Wheeling, 
Pittsburgh’s biggest near-by municipal neighbor on the 
west, was a Virginia city and even had a slave market. The 
Old National Road through Washington, Uniontown and 
Cumberland to Baltimore and Washington was the popular 
passenger route to the east. Washington College at Wash- 
ington, Jefferson College at Canonsburg and other educa- 
tional institutions here were attended by many southern 
students. The canal, via Johnstown, the Portage railroads 
and the Juniata, opened in 1829, were operated by the Penn- 
sylvania Public Works, a State commission that was un- 
popular in the west. The people here resented the domi- 
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nation of the Philadelphia “political ring”. It was hard 
for them to believe that improvement in transportation 
between Pittsburgh and the east—New York and Phila- 
delphia—was the very thing that would bring their politi- 
cal emancipation; that the building of the Pennsylvania 
railroad would in a few years break up the “canal ring”, 
start the tide of emigration westward, tap the wonderful 
mineral resources of the western counties, give an un- 
exampled impetus to Pittsburgh’s industries and open wide 
the portals of the “Gateway to the West”. 

It was hard in those closing days of the 40’s for the 
people of Pittsburgh to realize that the greatest era in 
the history of their city was at hand. A few years before 
half their town had been laid in ashes; they were struggling 
to rebuild; it was a period of social unrest; hundreds of 
the young men, smitten by the “gold fever” were throwing 
up their jobs for the perils and uncertainties in seeking 
their fortunes in the wild diggings of California; the country 
was riven by political strife; the veterans from a victorious 
war with Mexico returned to find that their glory in arms 
had a string to it, and to that string were linked the naus- 
eous manacles of human slavery; already momentous events 
were casting their shadow before, and this was the awful 
shadow of civil war. 

Not a very bright outlook for the actual beginning of 
the history of Pittsburgh’s railroads. The year is 1851. 
Picture to yourself a torrid day in summer. A great 
crowd flocked to the old canal basin in Allegheny. A 
scow drawn by patient mules was moored to the bank and 
workmen began arranging a series of rails on the gang- 
plank. On the boat was a machine—wonderful in the eyes 
of the great throng that crowded about. It was the loco- 
motive “Salem” which had been brought from the eastern 
shops to go into service on the new Ohio & Pennsylvania 
Railroad which had just been completed between Allegheny 
and the towns at the mouth of the Beaver. The “in-jine” 
was hauled off the scow and coaxed on to the tracks of the 
railroad. There under a head of steam it was attached 
to a “brigade” of cars and merrily puffed off amid the 
plaudits of the crowd. Pittsburgh’s first railroad was a 
fact. 

In that crowd were two lads about 12 or 14 years of 
age for whom the day’s proceedings had a keen interest, 
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but it is doubtful if they dreamed of the important part 
they would play in the future of Pittsburgh railroads. The 
boys were of Scotch parentage and lived in humble homes. 
Their names, as they would have answered their mother’s 
call on that hot summer day, were “Andy” Carnegie and 
“Bob” Pitcairn, both destined within 10 years to take 
their places as operating executives in the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

In the meantime the work of construction on the 
“Pennsylvania Central” to connect Pittsburgh with Phila- 
delphia was proceeding as rapidly as the state of finances 
and the belligerent state of mind of the contractors’ work- 
men would permit. (The political battles at Harrisburg 
was nothing as compared to some of the fistic battles be- 
tween different gangs under the early contractors). It is 
81 years tonight since the promotors of the Pennsylvania 
in Philadelphia learned that Governor Shunk had issued 
letters patent authorizing the chartering of their company. 
The stockholders held an election of directors and the com- 
pany was organized March 31, 1847. Samuel Baughn Mer- 
rick was the first president. The first chief engineer was 
John Edgar Thomson, a name since familiar in Pittsburgh 
and a surname linked for more than half a century in the 
traditions of the Pennsylvania system. Work was begun 
over the various stretches from 15 to 20 miles from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh, and while the old locomotive “Salem” 
was shunted off the canal boat to go into service on the 
Ohio & Pennsylvania, the contractors were making the dirt 
fly on the Pennsylvania Central between Pittsburgh and 
Turtle Creek, and on December 10th, of that year (1851) 
the road from Pittsburgh to Turtle Creek was opened. 

There was still a gap of 25 miles, between Turtle 
Creek and Beatty’s, which was operated by stage and 
wagon lines. At the close of 1851 the route over which. 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company conducted its business 
consisted of seven separate and distinct portions, as fol- 
lows: 

Philadelphia to Dillersville, via Philadelphia and 
Columbus Railroad. 

Dillersville to Harrisburg, via Harrisburg, Portsmouth, 
Mt. Joy and Lancaster Railroad. 

Harrisburg to Conemaugh, via Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road. 
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Conemaugh to Beatty’s, via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Beatty’s to Turtle Creek, via Stage and wagons. 

Turtle Creek to Pittsburgh, via Pennsylvania Railroad. 

During the following year the links were closed up 
and on the evening of November 29th, 1852, the first pas- 
sengers to travel on all-rail line from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh arrived in the Pennsylvania depot. The newspapers 
which chronicled this event on the following morning car- 
ried, in what was then very bold type, the following an- 
nouncement: 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
Staging Entirely Avoided. 


On and after this day, December lst, the Fast Express Mail 
Train will leave the depot, on Liberty street above the canal 
bridge, every morning at 3 o’clock, stopping only at Irwin’s, 
\Hillside, Blairsville, Johnstown, Summit Hollidaysburg, Al- 
tonia, Tyrone, Spruce Creek, Huntingdon, McVeytown, Lewis- 
town, Mifflin, Harrisburg and Lancaster, arriving at Phila- 
delphia or Baltimore at 10:30 on the same evening connecting 
at Harrisburg with mail trains direct for Baltimore. 

The second mail train will leave the depot every morning at 
11:45 stopping at all the regular stations on the road and con- 
necting at Harrisburg with the train for Baltimore. Time 
through to Philadelphia, 22 hours. Fare, either place, $9.50. 


But don’t forget the Baltimore & Ohio. The same 
papers carried in even bolder type this announcement: 


FARE REDUCED. 
West Newton Plank Road Route. 
For Baltimore, Philadelphia and Washington City. 


This is the only office which insures a through ticket to 
Washington, and, by taking this route passengers will save 
time and money. The mail boat (carrying the United States 
Mail) leaves Monongahela wharf, above the wire bridge every 
afternoon at 5 o’clock via the Youghiogheny river. Passengers 
will lodge on the boat and will take the splendid U. S. Mail 
coaches at West Newton next morning over the plank road 
crossing the mountains by daylight. Take the magnificent 
sleeping cars of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Cumberland 
at 10 o’clock P. M. breakfast at Baltimore, and Washington, 
dinner in Philadelphia and arrive in New York the same 
on Fare, Baltimore $8; Washington $9.50; Philadelphia, 
9.75. 


The agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, J. J. Evans, whose 
office was in the Monongahela House, offered an alterna- 
tive route on the boat leaving at 8 o’clock in the morning 
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for Brownsville, thence by stage over the National road to 
Cumberland by night, leaving on a train at 8 o’clock in the 
morning for Baltimore and arriving there, as he expressed 
it, “in time for supper.” 

The passenger agent of the Ohio & Pennsylvania “was 
on the job” with this intelligence: 


OHIO & PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


To Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, &c., &c. 

Express train for Cleveland, Columbus and Cincinnati leaves 

Pittsburgh at 12:30 P. M. Reach Alliance at 4 P. M., Cleve- 

land at 7 P. M. and Cincinnati at 8:30 A. M. 

Travelers for the west by rail were obliged to transfer 
from the Pennsylvania depot to the Ohio & Pennsylvania 
by omnibuses. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company at 
an early period subscribed for stock in the Ohio & Penn- 
sylvania an amount deemed sufficient to pay for the con- 
struction of a bridge over the Allegheny river for the two 
roads. The bridge was completed in 1856 and the western 
road was reorganized under the corporate name of the 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, but when it came to lay- 
ing tracks across Penn street the municipal authorities 
raised an objection. This was the first serious clash be- 
tween railroads and the peoples’ representatives in Pitts- 
burgh. Later this became a favorite indoor sport, if you 
please, of city solons. The word “graft” was not in the 
nomenclature of city governments or of transportation 
companies in those days, but the things that graft stood 
for were in the hearts of some men. Be that as it may,— 
and the city probably had good reason for holding up the 
activity of a railroad now and then—all obstacles to the 
passage of the tracks at Penn street eventually were over- 
come, and in March 1858, trains passed through east and 
west without change. 

At this time the depot was a temporary station which 
was used pending the erection of a union station where 
all trains of the Pennsylvania system could arrive and de- 
part at the greatest convenience. Liberty street east of 
the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago was entirely too 
narrow for traffic and it was necessary to obtain the right 
of way on the south side of Liberty street extending be- 
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yond Seventeenth Street. This required legislation and 
legislation meant delay—in this case for several years. 
The grading and erection of masonry along Liberty street 
and the excavation for the new station was commenced in 
the spring of 1863, but the approach of the Confederate 
armies in Pennsylvania and the enforcement of the draft 
caused a labor shortage which interfered with the progress 
of the work and the station, a four-story structure, was 
not completed until 1865. This building was destroyed by 
fire in the railroad riots July 21st, 1877. It was rebuilt 
two stories high and stood until dismantled for the present 
Union Station in 1900. 


The Pennsylvania system grew apace. As early as 
April 4th, 1837, a charter was granted for the Pittsburgh, 
Kittanning & Warren Railroad Company. The name was 
afterward changed to the Allegheny Valley Railroad Com- 
pany and it went through a bitter controversy regarding 
the right of counties and municipalities to subscribe for the 
stock of transportation companies. This argument was at 
its height when the Pennsylvania was opened. Ground for 
the Allegheny valley was broken in Pittsburgh on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day morning, 1853, and in less than three years the 
line was opened to Kittanning. For 20 years it has been in 
the Pennsylvania family. The Pittsburgh and Steubenville 
and the Chartiers Valley Railroad to Washington, Pa., 
were projected in the Civil war time. These roads with 
the Steubenville and Indiana eventually were given a place 
on the Pennsylvania’s map as the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
& St. Louis. Another early link in the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem was the Cleveland & Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh, 
Virginia & Charleston gave the Pennsylvania an outlet 
into the Monongahela Valley and now operates as the Mon- 
ongahela division. 

The oldest train in the world is the Pennsylvania’s 
Fast Line. It made its first trip on December Ist, 1852, 
and has been running continuously ever since, missing 
perhaps a few trips in the strike of ’77 and tied up in 1889 
on account of the Johnstown flood and getting lost in the 
snow in the winter of 1899-1900 and again in the snow- 
drifts in 1908, but in those 68 years it has covered in its 
run between Pittsburgh and New York, 10,928,280 miles. 
If the Pennsylvania had a celestial right-of-way this would 
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mean more than 13 round trips to the moon. (Note—The 
name of the “Fast Line” recently has been changed.) 

Despite the cold deal given the Baltimore & Ohio 
advocates in Harrisburg in 1847 that line was right on 
the heels of its successful adversary. it pushed through 
to Wheeling and on the route of the Pittsburgh & Con- 
nellsville entered Pittsburgh throwing the Youghiogheny 
river packet and the West Newton stage coaches into the 
discard. Its Pittsburgh & Wheeling division in 1884 gave 
Pittsburgh a new line to Columbus and Cincinnati and its 
affiliation with the Pittsburgh & Western opened up an- 
other trunk line to Chicago. It was the Baltimore & Ohio 
that first gave dignity to the short-ride excursion business 
by opening up to the dwellers of Pittsburgh the scenic 
beauties of Ohio Pyle. 

The Pittsburgh railroad that you don’t hear much 

about these days is the Little Sawmill Run. It boasted 
only one passenger coach and operated that on its north- 
bound trips by the economic motive power of gravity. But 
the Little Sawmill Run road was important, not so much 
in itself, but what its success as a coal road led up to. It 
was built and financed by the “Economites,” those frugal 
German colonists who were guided over here by the vener- 
able and pious Father Rapp. When they saw the star of 
success shine so brightly over their first venture between 
Temperanceville—now called the West End—and Banks- 
ville, they were encouraged to try again when plans were 
laid before them for a new railroad down the Ohio river 
on the south side of the stream to Beaver and thence on to 
Youngstown. The builders had a new trunk line to the 
Great Lakes in mind and they called it the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie. “ 
1. Since this paper was read before the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania, Miss Emilie McCreery, of 940 North Avenue, 
North Side, Pittsburgh, kindly submits the following amplification 
which I gladly add to my brief summary of the beginnings of the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad: 

“Early in the year 1875, William McCreery, of this city, con- 
ceived the idea of a railroad from the South Side, along the south- 
westerly bank of the Ohio river, crossing at Beaver and followinz 
the Beaver and Mahoning rivers to Youngstown, Ohio. 

“The preliminary :nvestigation was made in conjunction with 
Mr. Charles A. Ccoper, cf the engineering firm of Edeburn & 


Cooper. To avoid suspicion Mr. McCreery and Mr. Cooper tra- 
versed the route on foot in the guise of hunters. 
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This road paralleled the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & 
Chicago out of Pittsburgh and of course the Pennsylvania 
people shook their heads ominously saying that it would 
be a failure. A lot of far-seeing citizens of Pittsburgh, 
including Col. James M. Schoonmaker, thought otherwise 
and put their whole energy behind the project. A fight 
was nothing new for the colonel. When he was aged 21 
he commanded a brigade of cavalry, and there are men 
still living who can testify that he always rode at the 
head of his men and came out of battle with blood on his 
sword. The battle for the Lake Erie was just a little dif- 
ferent—there was gold on the swords lifted in its behalf. 
It was a success from the start, which was in 1879, and 
made more money per mile than any other railroad in 
America. Throughout its history there has been something 
of the dashing dare-devil about this road that distinguishes 
it among all the transportation enterprises in the country. 
To its original mileage to Youngstown, O., it added branch- 
es up the Monongahela and up Chartiers creek, tapping 
prodigious deposits of coal, and at the same time getting 
a great miscellaneous tonnage and a dividend-paying pas- 
senger traffic. The P. & L. E. is even a greater monu- 
ment to the Economites than John Duss’ band, but the 
band got the publicity. 

In the “big money” days under the McKinley tariff 
when prosperity was riding a-horseback throughout the 
industrial districts of the country, and Mark Hanna’s full- 
dinner pail propaganda was in full swing; when no news- 
paper editor had the courage to put his edition on the 
press without giving J. Pierpont Morgan and a new finan- 
cial combination a head-line on the front page—well, in 
those days the Goulds looked longingly towards Pittsburgh. 
Their chief of scouts was “Joe” Ramsey, president of the 
Wabash. He looked into Pittsburgh, and naturally looked 
over the top of Mt. Washington. This was perfectly nat- 

“As a result, Mr. McCreery applied for a charter for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Raijircad which was granted on May 10th, 
1875. By the articles of Association, William McCreery became 
president and retained that effice until July 6th, 1877, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. James I. Bennett, a prominent Pittsburgh manufac- 
~~ the presidency of Mr. McCreery, the groundwork of 


the project was largely laid and the first shovel of earth was turned 
at Beaver Falls May 10th, 1877.” 
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ural. In his younger days he had built a narrow-guage 
road from Pittsburgh to “Little” Washington. His side- 
partner in this bit of deviltry was Col. T. P. Roberts, long 
distinguished as the dean of the United States Engineers, 
and it used to be said by some to be the “sole proprietor” 
of the Monongahela river. Ramsey and Roberts called 
their early road the Pittsburgh Southern. It was built 
over the hills and down into the hollows, around trees and 
barns, and thus looped-the-loop for 36 tedious miles 
through the southern townships of Allegheny county and 
just as tediously across the undulations of the northern 
townships of Washington county. It was ready for opera- 
tion in 1878, and that is the date that every farmer along 
the line who put his money into the enterprise looked 
back to as the beginning of activities by the sheriff. The 
road broke up and so did the farmers. The demise came 
in 1884. There were few mourners and the Baltimore & 
Ohio took care of the corpse, being heir to the right of way 
from Finleyville to Washington, taking it over for its 
Wheeling division. 

Ramsey’s return in 1901 was hailed as a great story 
by the railroad editors of the Pittsburgh newspapers. I 
was one of the editors myself, and having known the now 
Wabash president when he was building the narrow guage 
line, I introduced the fraternity. If all the newspaper 
clippings of the Wabash entrance to Pittsburgh were piled 
up together it would make a stack of wood pulp product 
higher than this historical society building. While the 
Goulds and the Wabash officials were being interviewed, 
the Pennsylvania people once again were ominously wag- 
ging their heads. I will not say jealous heads because this 
time the star of success was not visible in the Gould con- 
stellation. Pittsburgh councilmanic housecleaning had not 
then taken place and the stage was not properly set for the 
big railroad extravaganza which it was dreamed would be 
given here with all the old-time eclat. 

Ramsey worked with super-human energy. In spite of 
all the obstacles he put the road into Pittsburgh. It was 
his greatest work. After 15 years the line is coming into 
its own in a manner that possibly Mr. Ramsey fore-saw 
away back 40 years ago. Pittsburgh is growing by leaps 
and bounds to the southward. Ten years from now the 
center of population of the city will not be on Herron Hill 
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as it is today, but will move down across the Monongahela 
and take up its roost on the despised South Side. Then 
the Wabash will have a right of way right uptown and it 
will be seen that Joseph Ramsey, like Washington, will 
be a greater man in after generations than in his own. 
Peace to his memory! 

The railroads needed Pittsburgh vastly more than Pitts- 
burgh needed the railroads. Allegheny county citizens 
paid for bonds aggregating $1,800,000 which had been 
issued to purchase stock in railroads entering the city, 
namely the Ohio & Pennsylvania; Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road, Pittsburgh & Steubenville, Chartiers Valley Railroad 
and the Pittsburgh & Connellsville. The great tonnage 
of the Pittsburgh district, which at the earliest period in 
railroad development was greater than America’s trans- 
Atlantic trade, was a guarantee of success for the rail lines 
which would get a foothold here. The locomotive was in 
Pittsburgh before the railroads. The firm of McClurg, 
Wade & Company constructed the locomotive “Backwoods- 
man” and shipped it on the canal to a point on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad years before that line opened its Pitts- 
burgh connection. In Pittsburgh the railroads found me- 
chanical geniuses who improved their motive power and 
rolling stock and two large plants for the erection of loco- 
motives were soon built. When the railroads found the 
advantage of the steel rail they turned to Pittsburgh for 
their product, and soon Pittsburgh was supplying rails for 
railroads throughout the world. The airbrake, the block 
signal and the steel car are distinctly Pittsburgh products. 

There was once inscribed upon a rock on the New 
England coast these prophetic words: 

The eastern Nations sink, their glory ends 
An empire rises where the sun descends. 

Since that prophecy was made 300 years have passed 
away—eventful years in the world’s history. Empires have 
risen, flourished and decayed; illustrious men have played 
their part in life’s great drama and have vanished from the 
stage; dynasties have ruled and thrones have tottered, 
while we today view the vast perspective and witness in 
the modern era its tragedies and its triumphs. Its trag- 
edies were political; its greatest triumphs have been in 
the fields of art and science, and none has been greater 
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than the triumph of transportation. Nowhere has trans- 
portation been signalized by greater achievement than 
here in the “Gateway to the West.” When we take stock 
of all that has been accomplished, let us not forget that 
they were our own flesh and blood who were called back 
yonder to the shores of the continent of crumbling empires 
to build the railroads for that far-flung battle-line; that 
Pittsburgh engineers were among the first to carry Old 
Glory to the haunted fields of France. Without arms, 
but with the implements of science, they erected a bulwark 
for human liberty and assured us that the empire of free- 
dom rises here where “the sun descends.” 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Life of George Rogers Clark. BY JAMES ALTON 
JAMES, William Smith Mason Professor of American His- 
tory, Northwestern University. [The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Chicago, Illinois, 1928. Pp. ix, 534. $5.00.] 

An authoritative work in historiography generally 
attracts attention. As stated in the preface, this book 
is put forth at the end of twenty years spent in collecting 
and editing materials dealing with the career of George 
Rogers Clark. The historical public, therefore, was await- 
ing the appearance of this book with high expectations, 
and it may be said at once that expectations have not 
been disappointed. No one in America was better fitted 
for this particular task. 

Professor James asserts that at no time has he ap- 
proached the study of George Rogers Clark “in an attitude 
of defense or of eulogy”, a statement somewhat weakened 
by the additional remark that it has been his desire “to 
present a sympathetic interpretation of the personality of 
Clark and of his influence.” 

This biography is not of the recent psycho-analytical 
type seen in the writing of Gamaliel Bradford, Emil Lud- 
wig, Audre Maurils and others. In some respects it is of 
the older and more conservative type. Its title might quite 
well have been The Life [and Times] of George Rogers 
Clark. 

To the first twenty years of the life of Clark, only 
about ten pages are devoted. The next hundred pages 
deal with Indian wars, frontier settlement, and the general 
situation in the west from 1772 until 1777. Chapters VI, 
and VII narrate the dramatic story of Clark’s occupation 
of Kaskaskia, Cahokia, and Vincennes, and the recapture 
of the latter place in 1779. Thirteen chapters are then 
devoted to Clark’s problems in the west during the Revolu- 
tion, and the general history of settlement, Indian wars, 
and diplomacy, during the remainder of the century. The 
last eighteen years of Clark are included in a final chapter 
of sixteen pages. The book also contains five valuable 
appendixes dealing with Clark’s Memoir, with his letter 
on the moundbuilders, his discussion of improved naviga- 
tion, his testimony about Chief Logan’s famous speech, 
and some of his correspondence with the French govern- 
ment. 
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After careful reading of these more than five hundred 
pages, the thought occurs to one interested in the history 
of the west, that Professor James might have rendered 
even more acceptable service to history by writing twice 
as much, in a two volume work. The materials handled 
and events treated seem to have justified an even larger 
work. Yet one is greatly impressed with the large amount 
of valuable history crowded into this one volume. In it 
one gets the story of the last three decades of the eigh- 
teenth century from the important perspective of the west- 
ern frontier. The westward movement of settlers, Lord 
Dunmore’s War, the Indian problem, the French population 
of the old Northwest, the policy of the British in the West, 
Spanish policy in Louisiana, politics and land speculation 
in the frontier, and financial difficulties during the Revolu- 
tion are clarified in a story whose central thread is the 
dramatic conquests and striking career of George Rogers 
Clark. 

To students of the history of Western Pennsylvania, 
this volume will prove of much value. In it will be found 
material bearing on Daniel Brodhead, John Connolly, Wil- 
liam Crawford, Michael Cresap, John Gibson, Simon Girty, 
Alexander McKee, George Morgan, Arthur St. Clair, George 
Washington, and other figures of importance in local his- 
tory. References in the footnotes and in the bibliography 
will be of service to those doing research in the history of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

In friendly criticism of so valuable a volume, it might 
be said that the story of the Monongahela settlements is 
not adequately presented, while attention to other matters, 
such for instance as the battle of King’s Mountain, borders 
upon serious digression. As minor defects, one notes a 
perplexing last sentence in a long quotation in fine print 
on page 351, and, also, what seems to be an incomplete 
sentence at the end of page 488. 

But on the whole, this biography of the first great 
American hero of the Old Northwest, is well written. It is 
lucid and yet critical and authoritative. The volume is 
remarkably free from typographical errors. It is a credit 
to American historical endeavor and publication. It should 
find many readers among the members of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


Alfred P. James. 
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George Rogers Clark. By TEMPLE BODLEY. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. Boston & New York. 1926. pp. xix, 425. 
$5.00.) 

Temple Bodley has chosen to portray the life of a 
typical backwoodsman who through vision, energy, and 
ruggedness rose to a position of leadership in the pioneer 
life of the Middle Border. George Rogers Clark, a young, 
straight-limbed Virginian, of respectable but not aristo- 
cratic parents turned westward, as hundreds of other young 
men were doing, at a critical time in the history of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valley regions. Unlike the majority 
of his fellow immigrants, he realized the effect which the 
British posts of Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Detroit, had 
upon westward migration through their control of the 
Indians, the fur trade, and the region itself. He received 
a commission from Governor Henry of Virginia and aid 
from that state to reduce those posts and early in the 
year, 1778, he left Pittsburgh enroute from Corn Island 
at the Falls of the Ohio River. Thence he proceeded in 
dangerous but heroic and successful campaigns against 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and again against Vincennes where 
he captured “Hairbuyer” Hamilton. The proposed cam- 
paign against Detroit never materialized, however, and 
thereafter Clark’s activities were comprised of Indian fight- 
ing, somewhat shady Spanish intrigues, and land survey- 
ing. The period from 1790 to the time of his death in 
1818 was for Clark one of a general decadence of mind, 
of body, of spirit, and of popularity. 

The author has had access to a great amount of origi- 
nal material of which he has made frequent use not only 
by way of reference but by actual incorporation into the 
content of the book. Perhaps too many lengthy quota- 
tions have been used (pp. 60-68, 81-90, 101-133). Such a 
practice leads the reader to wonder whether or not the 
sources had been well digested by the author. The layman 
finds them boresome and the scholar prefers to go to the 
original when he deals with sources. However, if a liberal 
use of source material makes for scholarliness, this work 
may be said to be scholarly. One gleans from reading this 
book that unfortunately “the relationship of the author to 
his subject is that of a lover to his mistress”. Admittedly, 
the writer must be interested in his subject but not to the 
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extent that he is blinded to any shortcomings. The por- 
trayal of Clark as a hero (p. 376), the contention that he 
never drank excessively prior to the Wabash expedition 
(p. 303), and the charge of malicious intentions launched 
against his contemporary critics seem overdrawn (p. 376) 
because Clark was a rough rugged pioneer, an Indian 
fighter, who certainly encountered both the democratizing 
and the brutalizing forces of the frontier. The author’s 
treatment of Clark’s decadence and intrigues with the 
Spanish governor makes them appear almost justifiable in 
contrast to the deeper plots of Wilkinson. In justification 
of the author it should be said, however, that the silence 
of eastern historians upon Clark’s work in the west tends 
to make Bodley’s praise appear thundrous. Likewise, the 
contention that Clark’s campaigns procured that region for 
the United States appears overdrawn in view of the fact 
that the peace commissioners neglected to utilize his ac- 
complishments to obtain the Mississippi as the western 
boundary. The American Continental Congress certainly 
failed to realize the strength which such a claim would 
have had. However, the fact that Clark opened the region 
for migration cannot be denied. 

The book is valuable, nevertheless. It serves, along 
with other recent books, to bring to light a hidden phase 
of American history. The style is good. The continuity 
is unbroken. To one who has spent a life time in perusing 
documents pertaining to the history of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi valleys there may be nothing new in the book, but 
the layman and even the majority of professional histor- 
ians may find much of value in it. One student of that 
particular phase of history has found various inaccurate 
quotations in the book, but the writer of history must have 
both the conviction of his opinions and the courage to face 
a few errors, else little history will be written. 

R. J. Ferguson. 
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The Story of Two Great Patriots—Dr. James Craik, Chief Physician 
and Surgeon of the Continental Army and John Paul Jones, 
American Naval Commander. 


Arbigland was an imposing country seat situated on a headland 
jutting into the North Sea not far from Dumfries in Scotland. 
To its master cn an unknown date in the year of 1730 was born 
a son, James Clark. ‘ 

This boy grew to sturdy manhood, was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburg and in the year 1750 emigrated to America where 
he was to exercise upon a new world and the destiny of a nation 
a profound but unappreciated influence. In the year 1747, three 
years before James Craik left the shelter of his father’s roof to 
travel to the new world, there was born in the humble gardener’s 
cottage at Arbigland, another boy. The Arbigland gardener’s name 
was John Paul, the son was christened John Paul and this youth, 
with Jones added onto his name, was to become the John Paul! Jones 
who commanded the Bon Homme Richard and terrorized the Solway 
Firth. 

John Paul Jones was but three years of age when James 
Craik set his face toward the West and embarked upon the long 
voyage to America but the 20-year old lad must have romped with 
the three year old child under the democratic surroundings of the 
old Scotch manor home, little realizing that his small play-fellow 
of humble birth was to achieve a fame not greater than his but 
by strange vicissitude of fate more enduring in the memory of the 
nation they served in common. For while John Paul Jones was 
disinterred from his forgotten grave in Paris in 1905 and brought 
by a mighty squadron of battleships under command of Rear 
Admiral Sigsbee to rest in an honored grave at Annapolis, Craik 
was left to slumber in the quiet shadows of the church yard of 
the Old Presbyterian Meeting House in Alexandria, Virginia, in an 
unmarked grave. He whom the father of our country had delighted 
to honor and regarded as his most intimate personal friend found 
none so lowly as to pay him homage. 

It was left to James Craik’s descendants to do that which the 
nation should have done from gratitude, long since. They sought 
out his grave in the church yard of the Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House in Alexandria where he had slumbered for 114 years and 
on October 14, 1928 there was dedicated a fine monument which 
had been erected thereon. 

Of John Paul Jones no more need be recounted. His career 
is familiar to all but not so with the old French and Indian fighter 
and Revolutionary hero, Dr. James Craik. And it bears careful 
reading containing food for thought that a man who by one single 
action, that of the exposure of the infamous Conway Cabal, which 
sought to ruin George Washington’s military career could so change 
the destiny of a nation and yet be so completely forgotten by that 
nation. 

When James Craik left Sectland in 1750 he went first to the 
Bermudas. He tarried there only a short time and moved on to 
Norfolk, Virginia. But the restlessness of youth lured him still 
further west and he again located at Winchester, Virginia, where 
he saw his first military service in connection with the medical 
work of the Fort situated there. 

Upon the organization of the Virginia Provincial Regiment 
in 1754, Craik was appointed surgeon. The command was at the 
time tendered to Major George eects who modestly declined 
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but accepted the Lieutenant-Colonelcy, the command going to Colonel 
Joshua Frey. The regiment was not brought together until, upon 
the death of Fry at Wills Creek, Washington succeeded to the 
leadership and the headquarters joined him at Fort Necessity. 
Here was begun that lifelong intimacy between Washington and 
Craik which was of so much advantage to both. 

Craik, as medical officer of his regiment, was present at the 
battle of Great Meadows in 1754 and rendered surgical aid to the 
wounded in that action. His service extended also over the period 
of the ill-fated expedition of Braddock toward Fort Duquesne and he 
participated in the battle of the Monongahela, where he dressed the 
wounds of the commander of the British forces and many others 
of the injured upon that bloody field. Here he witnessed the sin- 
gular impunity which attended his youthful chief as he performed 
his duties first as aide and later as commander of the disheartened 
remnants of the British troops. This made a profound impression 
upon Craik, which was strongly emphasized when some years later 
he met an Indian chief who related to him the story of repeated 
efforts upon his own part and numerous attempts upon the part of 
his young braves to slay young Washington, but, always failing, 
they became imbued with the idea that he was under Divine pro- 
tection and ceased to fire upon him. Craik, with added respect for 
his friend and commander, accompanied the troops upon their 
memorable retreat to the East. 

When, then, on the 14th of August, 1755, some six weeks after 
the operations on the Monongahela, Washington was appointed to 
the command of the Virginia provincial army and assigned to the 
duty of protecting the Virginia and Maryland frontier from the 
French and Indians, Dr. Craik still remained as his chief medical 
officer. The operations thus begun continued for more than three 
years, during which all the hardships and privations of the hardy 
frontier troops were shared by the young surgeon, whose service 
ceased only upon the disbandment of the little army after the 
capture of Fort Pitt on the 25th of November, 1758. 

Upon his retirement from the Virginia provincial service, 
Craik purchased an extensive plantation at Port Tobacco, in Charles 
County, Maryland, and erected upon it a spacious mansion which 
was described by his grandson, the Hon. Daniel Jenifer, in 1849 
as even then one of the “largest, most comfortable and agreeable 
residences in the country.” Hither on the 13th of November, 1760, 
he brought his young bride nee Marianne Ewell of “Belle-Air,” in 
Prince William County, Virginia, and here he passed in active 
medical practice the years which elasped until he again followed 
his friend at his country’s call. During this time the Craiks and 
Washingtons never relinquished their intimacy and the interchange 
of visits between Port Tobacco and Vount Vernon were the source 
of the sincerest pleasure to both. 

In 1770 Craik accompanied his friend upon the first of two 
adventurous trips into the western wild to enable Washington to 
personally examine the lands there subject to military claims. Irv- 
ing remarks that “The whole expedition was one of those hardy 
and adventurous kind, mingled with practical purposes in which he 
(Washington) delighted. This winter voyage down the Ohio in a 
canoe with the Doctor for a companion and two Indians for a 
crew through regions yet insecure from the capricious hostility of 
prowling savages is not one of the least striking of his frontier 
experiences.” They rode on horseback to Pittsburgh and thence 
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ecanoed down the Ohio as far as the Big Kanawha. It was on this 
trip that Craik met the old sachem | who told him of the many in- 
effectual attempts upon the life of Washington at the battle of 
the Monongahela. Fourteen years later, after one had led and the 
other assisted in one of the most memorable conflicts in the world’s 
history, they again toured over the Appalachian mountains and 
voyaged down the Ohio to the Monongahela which this time they 
ascended and then struck southward through the pathless forest 
until they emerged ngar Staunton in the Shenandoah Valley, having 
ridden nearly 700 miles about the towering peaks and through the 
rugged passes of the Alleghenies. 

When the occurences arose which culminated in the War of 
Independence, Dr. Craik was an active patriot. As early as 1774, 
he was conspucious in a meeting of the citizens of his county at 
Port Tobacco, at which were adopted a series of resolutions in 
which the people pledged themselves that if the Act of Parliament 
to blockade the port of Boston was not promptly repealed, the inhab- 
itants of the county would join with the several counties of Mary- 
land and the principal colonies in America, to break off all com- 
mercial communication with Great Britain and the West Indies. 
Craik was a member of the committee of correspondence selected to 
carry out these resolutions. 

So valuable to the cause was the presence of Craik in Mary- 
land and so deeply were planted the rootlets of his social and pro- 
fessional relations, that Washington hesitated a considerable time 
after assuming command of the American forces to ask his old friend 
to again place his medico-military experience at the disposal of his 
country. But in April, 1777 in a most cordial letter he tendered 
to him his choice between the positions of “Senior Physician and 
Surgeon of the Hospital with pay of four dollars and six rations 
per day and forage for one horse,” and “Assistant Director General, 
with pay of three dollars and six rations per day and two horses 
and travelling expenses found” in the Middle Department. The 
latter position the Doctor accepted and soon entered upon his duties. 
On the arrival of Count Rochambeau and his forces, Craik was 
ordered to join them at Newport, Rhode Island, and to organize 
their hospital department, a task which he accomplished with the 
most complete success, and from that time continued to be an active 
and efficient medical officer of the Army. 

On the reorganization of the medical department, October 6, 
1780, Dr. Craik was appointed the senior of the four “Chief Hos- 
pital Physicians and Surgeons”, being the third officer in rank 
in the Medical Corps, and upon the resignation of Director General 
Shippen and the promotion of Dr. John Cochran, “Chief Physician 
and Surgeon of the Army”, he was advanced to the second place 
under the latter title. This position he held until mustered out at 
the end of the War, in 1783, after personally participating in many 
of its most important events including the capitulation at Yorktown. 

One of the most important acts of Dr. Craik during the War 
of the Revolution, was in connection with the expose of the infamous 
Conway Cabal against General Washington. His letter of warning 
to his commander-in-chief on the subject is one of the most valuable 
historical documents of the period. 
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At the close of the War, he returned to his home at Port 
Tobacco, but shortly after, at the earnest solicitation of his late 
chief, he removed to Alexandria near Mount Vernon, where he 
continued in agreeable association with the Washingtons until his 
death. In 1798, when war with France seemed inevitable and Wash- 
ington was again summoned to lead the army, he made the appoint- 
ment of Craik at the head of the medical department one of the con- 
ditions of his own acceptance of the command, remarking, “I have 
already been applied to by a gentleman, to recommend him for 
director of the hospital, which I have refused, as well on general 
grounds as because I should prefer my old friend Dr. Craik, who, 
from forty years’ experience, is better qualified than a dozen of 
them together.” Craik was accordingly commissioned Physician- 
General of the Army, July 19, 1798 with the pay and emoluments 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, but without rank. With the proverbial neg- 
ligence of military legislation, the act organizing the provincial 
army provided only for regimental surgeons and surgeon’s mates. 
Fortunately, however, Hon. James McHenry, the Secretary of War, 
had himself served as medical officer during the Revolution and in 
him Craik found a strong support in developing a properly organ- 
ized “Medical Establishment,” an act for the materialization of 
which was passed by Congress, March 2, 1799. The determined 
attitude of the United States, her prompt resort to arms and the 
reappearance of her illustrious soldier at the head of the army, 
however, was sufficient to repress the warlike ardor of France, 
and, peace speedily prevailing between the two nations the army 
was disbanded, Physician General! Craik’s services officially terminat- 
ing on June 15, 1800. 

Long before the latter date, however, he had returned to his 
beautiful Virginia home where on the 17th of December, 1799, it fell 
to his lot to close with his own hand the dying eyes of his faithful 
and famous friend, General Washington. For half a century their 
lives had run along parallel lines; their youthful commissions had 
been signed on the same day; side by side they had tempted the 
fortunes of war; their friendship was cemented by an intimacy of 
fifty years; and they were endeared to one another by common 
toils, privations and honors. Of that solemn hour, Craik himself 
wrote: “I, who was bred amid scenes of human calamity, who 
had so often witnessed death in its direst and most awful forms, 
believed that its terrors were too familiar to my eye to shake my 
fortitude; but when I saw this great man die, it seemed as if 
the bonds of my nature were rent asunder, and that the pillar of 
my country’s happiness had fallen to the ground.” Washington’s 
own testimony to the relations between them was witnessed by the 
clause of his will which specified that: “To my compatriot in arms, 
and old and intimate friend, Dr. Craik, I give my bureau (or as the 
cabinet makers call it, tambour secretary) and the circular chair, 
an appendage of my study.” 

Dr. Craik survived this event fifteen years, the latter portion 
of the time in honored retirement, being remembered by his grand- 
son at this period as “a stout, hale, cheery old man, perfectly erect, 
fond of company and of children, and amusing himself with light 
work in the garden.” He remained vigorous to the last and passed 
away February 6, 1814, at the age of sixty-four. 

From John B. Gordon, Westminster 
Building, Alexandria, Virginia. 
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JAMES ADAMS 
Has lately opened in the house formerly oc- 
cupied by Mr. William Steel, corner of Market 
Street in the Diamond. 
A NEW and SELECT ASSORTMENT OF 
MERCHANDISE, among which are, 
Fashionable Split Straw and Leghorn 
BONNETS, Laced and Cambrick Muslins, 
Laced Muslin Shawls, 
Cambric and Common Dimities, 
Cotton Cassimeres, 
A variety of Chintzes and 
Cassimers, Cloths, Coatings- 
Callicoes, IRISH LINENS, 
and Swansdowns, 
Madeira and Sherry Wines, 
Fourth proof Cogniac Brandy, 
Jamaica Spirits, Holland Gin, 
Tannets’ Oil, A quantity of old 
Whiskey by the Barrel or Gallon. 
All of which he intends selling 
on the lowest terms, for cash or 
country produce. 
Pittsburgh, July 24, 1805. 
N. CUNNINGHAM, & CO. 
Are now selling at their Store in Pittsburgh, 
Corner of Third and Market streets, (Lately 
occupied by Dr. Scott) a neat and general as- 
sortment of MERCHANDIZE, for the summer 
season-which they have purchased for cash at 
the first market, and are disposed to sell on 
the most reasonable terms, for cash or country 
produce. N. B. Wines, French Brandy, and 
Jamaica Spirits of the first qualities for sale 
as above. 
Pittsburgh, July 24, 1805. 
NOTICE 
THE subscriber takes the liberty to inform the 
public, that he has commenced the manu- 
facture of WHITE, BROWN and PERFUMED 
SOAP, in partnership with a person from 
England, which they will sell at Philadelphia 
prices - the quality inferior to none heretofore 
brought to this place, and where country 
stores, and gentlemen descending the Ohio can 
be supplied at the shortest notice. 
NATHANIEL RICHARDSON 
Pittsburgh, July 24, 1805. 


The Democratic Republicans of 
ALLEGHENY COUNTY, 
Are requested to meet on Saturday the 17th of 
Angust inst. at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, at 
the house of Robert Henderson, sign of Presi- 
dent Jefferson, in the borough of Pittsburgh. 
Business of the first importance to the repub- 
lican interest of the county will be laid before 
the meeting. 
August 5, 1805. 


Literary and Classical Book-Store, 
NEW BOOKS 
Just opening and will be sold 
Wholesale & Retail, 
en the most moderate terms, 

A Large and General Assortment of 
BOOKS & STATIONARY, 
among which may be found 

The most valuable publications on 

the subjects of 


Law Surgery 

Divinity Physic 

History Architecture 
Geography Morality and 
Agriculture General Literature. 


And a very general assortment of 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Which are intended to he sold to merchants 
on such conditions as will afford them a hand- 
some retail profit. 
ZADOK CRAMER, 
Has also received a Press, and a very handsome 
assortment of New Type, for the purpose of 
printing such Literary and Ecclesiastical works 
as may be most in demand . .. School Books 
will also be attended to, and printing in general. 
Now preparing for the Press, 
THE 
PITTSBURGH MAGAZINE ALMANACK 
For 1806, 

With which, as well as common ones, merchants 
may depend on getting a supply. German Al- 
manacks also may be had. Orders handed in 
early will prevent disappointments. 
Z. C. hopes the friends to the publication of 
Brown's Dictionary of the Bible, and Ander- 
son against Bellamy, are using their exertions 
in obtaining subscriptions for said works. 

Catalogues of Books and Stationary will short- 
ly be published. 


Pittsburgh, August 14, 1905. 


NEW PAMPHLET 
Shortly Will Be Published At The 
Office Of This Paper 
SAMPSON 
Against The Philistines. 
Or, The Reformation of 
LAW SUITS; 
And Justice made Cheap, Speedy, and 
bro’t home to every man’s door; 
Agreeably 
To The Principles of the Ancient 
Trial By Jury, 
Before the same was innovated upon by 
Judges And Lawyers 
Compiled for the use of the honest 
Citizens of the United States. 
To Whom it is Dedicated. 


Pittsburgh, August 21, 1805. 
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Will be sold at Public Vendue, 
On Thursday, the 29th inst. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon, at the late 

dwelling house of Andrew M’Antire deceased, 

a few articles of 

HOUSE HOLD FURNITURE 
And Wearing Apparel. 
A. M’Laughiin, 
James Irwin, 
Boyle Irwin, 
Executors 

Pittsburgh, August 14, 1805. 

A Quantity of Soal and Upper Leather of the 
best quality, which I will sell on reasonable 
terms, Also, carries on the Boot and Shoe-Mak- 
ing as usual, at his old stand in Market 
street, Clapboard Row. 

James Riddle. 
Pittsburgh, July 24, 1805. 


Came to the plantation of the subscriber, liv- 
ing in the forks of the Raccoon road, Robinson 
township, Allegheny county, A Bay Horse, 
fourteen hands high, seven or eight years old- 
one hind foot white, no brand or other marks. 
The owner may have him by applying, proving 
property and paying charges to 

William Marks. 
Pittsburgh, August 21, 1805. 


A STRAY HORSE 
Was taken up, a few days ago, on the com- 
mons of Pittsburgh, A Bay Horse, between 
thirteen and fourteen hands high, some saddle 
marks on his back, near hind foot white, bald 
face, supposed to be nine years old. The owner 
is desired to come, prove property, pay charges, 
and take him away. Apply to 
Michael Farner 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 4, 1805. 
NOTICE 

IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
To the inhabitants of Pitt township, who have 
not paid their county tax for the years 1804 
and 5, that unless payment is made to the sub- 
scriber, who is duly authorized to receive the 
same, within two weeks, he will be under the 
disagreeable necessity of placi the duplicat 


one proving property, and paying charges may 
have the Mare. 

Robert M’Ginnes. 
Deer Township, Allegheny Co. Sep. 7, 1805. 


TO MERCHANTS. 

The subscriber would wish to engage in Build- 
ing Vessels at or near Pittsburgh, From his 
long experience in that line of business, he 
hopes he would give ample satisfaction to those 
who might employ him, He has built, under his 
directions, several vessels at Philadelphia ard 
they gave general satisfaction. His terms will 
be moderate. A line directed to him and left 
at the office of “the Commonwealth,” will be 
forwarded to him immediately. 

Samuel Nailer, 
Ship Carpenter. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 28, 1805. 


CUT NAIL MANUFACTORY 





The Subscribers 
Respectfully inform their friends and 
The public in general, 
That they have commenced 
A Nailing Manufactory, 
At the North end of Market Street, 
PITTSBURGH. 
Where they Manufacture CUT NAILS of every 
description, which they will sell at Wholesale 
And Retail, on moderate terms for cash or ap- 
proved notes at 60 days. 

They return their thanks to their friends and 
the public in general for the encouragement 
they have already received and respectfully in 
form them that they have now a Quantity of 
the best NAILS ON HAND. Orders from diffeh- 
ent parts of the country, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and the strictest attention paid by 

John & Mathew Stewart. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14, 1805. 


TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 
Ran-away from the subscriber, on Monday even- 
ing the 9th instant, an apprentice boy by the 
name of David Riddle, about nineteen years of 
age, five feet eight inches high, stout built, 
short brown hair; had on and took with him 
the following apparel, to wit—a wool hat, two 








in the hands of a justice of the peace for col- 
lection. 
Philip Winbiddle. 

N. B. He will attend at Mr. Robert Spencer’s 
tavern, Pittsburgh, the third week to receive 
the said taxes. 
Pittsburgh, August 27, 1805. 

A STRAY 
Broke into the inclosure of the subscriber a 
small Bay Mare, about fourteen hands high no 
brand, a small! bell tied with a rope, a trotter, 
several white spots on her back, switched tail, 
about 11 years old, and in good order; came 
te me about the middle of last October. Any 


coatees, one of homespun cotten, the other 

deep blue cloth; two waistcoats, one of them 
black sattin, the other cross bar’d yellow Mar- 
seilles; a pair of new shoes, and two pair 

striped cross-barr’d cotton pantaloons—by trade 
a cabinet maker. 

Whoever takes up and returns the said 
boy, shall receive the above reward, with 
reasonable charges if brought home, and if se- 
cured in any way jail within fifty miles, ten- 
dollars. 

John Fearis. 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 14, 1805. 


_ EMMA D. POOLE, 
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CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE 


PITTSBURGH ART ASSOCIATION 
1859 


A Price List of the Pictures for sale, is left with the Curator. 

Visitors are cautioned against touching the Pictures or Frames. 

Canes, Umbrellas, or Parasols, are not allowed to be carried in the Gallery. 
The numbers commence to the right, as you enter. 


No. Subjects. Artists. Proprietors. 
1 Portraits. Group of Children,___--- ee R. A. Wilson. 
S Deere, CASS TAP, .2000.<.<....- a aaa Wm. B. M’Clure. 
De SD Ty. eciticecnccne _ i ee Wm. B. M’Clure. 
See Unknown, --..----Mrs. Chaplin. 
5 Portrait of General I‘arrison -__~_- do. M. Beard, ......1 J. H. Shoenberger. 
a an iden esinihi aia decaias a G&G Bete, .... For Sale. 
ee EE ER, ai wcwcncnan G. W. Connaroe, __J. H. Shoenberger. 
8 View of the Conowongo, -_.------ Wm. C. Wall, ----J. McAuley. 
9 Napoleon. Ascribed to ----------- ee ee Wils’n M’Candless. 
oe EE aoe aera BS tidmatem anus W. Addison, M.D. 
11 Dog and Cat, a well authenticated__.Snyders, _._____- Hon. Wm. Wilkins. 
12 Portrait of the late Hon. Richard Biddle,__T. Sully,_-_..Hon. Wm. Wilkins. 
13 Tower Rock on the Mississippi, --..W. C. Wall, —_--- James Parke, Jr. 
14 View of the Monongahela, ____--- LS James Parke, Jr. 
15 Washington, (after Stewart,) --..J. N. Glogger, --_- For Sale. 
RG Be ON, etecctcncsccaus Trevor M’Clurg, -.C. H. Wolff. 
17 The Night School, (Flemish ) --..Unknown, —__-_-__-. J. W. Hailman. 
2 Ree Wm. L. Sontag, -J. W. Hailman. 
19 Fruit and Flowers, (after Rusch,)___Conti, -.__.___-. J. W. Hailman. 
2) enema George Hetzel, _..Hon. Wm. Wilkins. 
21 View of the Monongahela, .___-_-- ww. G Wel onuce Judge Hepburn. 
22 The Pioneer’s Defence, -._------- Trevor M’Clurg, -.J. W. Hailman. 
23 View on the Juniata, _._....--__--- George Hetzell, —_- For Sale. 
24 Temptation of St. Anthony, (after Teniers).Wm. Rhodes,_Geo. W. Hailman. 
25 Portrait of a Gentleman, -__----- A. in Dey, ..... R. H. Davis. 
26 Portrait, (well authenticated) -...Vandyke, - -_-_-_- R. Miller, Jr. 
2 eee Unknown, ------- Sam’l McKelvy 
FO) J. N. Glogger, -_- For Sale. 
Se Wester PeR@ens, «.........6.-... Trevor M’Clurg, -John Fleming. 
30 A Gentleman, -........-.-------- J. H. Lawman --_.A. F. Marthens. 
31 Scene in the White Mountains,_-.__Russell Smith, -_.James McAuley. 
IEE ccinintseuanmmnmansn angie Unknown, ------- Mrs. Chaplin. 
33 Portrait, well authenticated, ~._--_- i a R. Miller Jr. 
34 Family, taken captive by Indians, -_ Trevor M’Clurg, -.Wm. T. M’Clurg. 
Oe ee a J. W. Hailman. 
36 Landscape, with cattle, cchdiaeidiataiaiin . 2. Vam Stavnenbeten, ............ 
ie. ee a, ee Artist. 
MCA REE inhi in cementing ueeianane Bowman ..--..-..- Judge Wm. Wilkins. 
39 Portrait of Gen. Paul Anderson_._Eaton, -__------- James Park, Jr. 
oe eee eee Trevor M’Clurg, -.Wm. T. M’Clurg. 
41 Claudian Aqueduct, ...........--- i Ses J. W. Hailman. 
42 The Young Violinist, _.......---_- J R. A. Wilson. 
PO ee ee Maszsolini, ....... J. W. Hailman. 
ee, 2 SO eae ae J. B. Robitzer. 
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The School Boy, No. 1, ~--------- Wm. Cogswell, _...James Parke, Jr. 
The School Boy, No. 2, ---------- Wm. Cogswell, __._.James Parke, Jr. 
Voew on Ue Bee, «............. UREMOWN, nncassans George Bingham. 
2 Snr ereeeeerereeeer: : = ere: Judge M’Candless. 
eee a: George Hetzel, _-_.James Parke, Jr. 
cc eS ee W. Sanford Mason,. For Sale. 
> wr EE eee 7 EE doneanus Judge M’Candless. 
The Weod Sawyer, .............. eee Judge M’Candless. 
Portrait of Hon. Wm. B. McClure,_T. Sully, ~_-____- Judge M’Clure. 
2 BE. gGdtcdlidacawientaonwacad Wm. Rhodes, ----. J. D. Scully. 
Portrait, (undoubted,) --..------- Vandyee, ........ Jos. G. Davis. 
A Gentioman, (Pastel,) .......... Mrs. Mary Bachus,J. L. Russell. 
I, toinidcnmeemawenmed T. G. Lange, --__R. Cowan. 
Landscape, an Afternoon in the Woods, __J. Warren Fisk,_Rev. J. G. Brown. 
Madonna and Child, -...-..------ J. N. Glogger, --.. For Sale. 
eee Geo. C. Lambdin,.. For Sale. 
Lunch, after Teniers, --......---- RS toca ocadans J. W. Hailman. 
PONNNE, cucstncnnsddckcmenenan 1. © WE ctouns For Sale. 
New Head on Old Shoulders, -_---- Geo. C. Lambdin,_.C. H. Wolff. 
eee Se op Judge M’Candless. 
Miniature Portrait, .............. J. N. Glogger, --.Allen Kramer. 
Boar Hunt. (Spanteh,) ........... Unknown, —......: W. S. Bissell. 
Bimestere Ferret, .............. J. N. Glogger, .._.Allen Kramer. 
A Rain Storm on the Mountains,_-J. Warren Fisk, _Rev. J. G. Brown. 
Te WE dmbiacbtcmd wena aman ee ME woncewnn Judge M’Clure. 
RI, bv ecne sinciiacaninne W. L. Sontag, ---J. W. Hailman. 
Scene on Lake Lucerne, -___------ Paul Weber, __---. For Sale. 
Lake Henderson, Essex County, N. Y. __David Johnson__C. H. Wolff. 
The Promenade Toilet, --..------- ee C. H. Wolff. 
i, ee ae eee A. L. Dalbey, ___._J. P. Tanner. 
SO eae Mrs. Anderson --.W. S. Bissell. 
Portrait of Bishop Simpson, ------ Wm. Rhodes, __-_-- James Verner. 
The Three Women of Crevecoeur,__B. Wittkamp, -....C. H. Wolff. 
Scene on the Wissihickon, -_.----- Paul Weber, -.---: C. H. Wolff. 
Winter Scene, Holland, --_------- (OO For Sale. 
Portrait of Judge Hampton, ------ J. H. Lawman, --_Judge Hampton. 
UU” See Wm. Rhodes, ----. R. C. Loomis. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Bishop of Vermont, __J. R. Lambdin, __Artist. 
ei EEE E. Foerster, ...... R. B. Sterling. 
View on the Connoquenessing ----- George Hetzel, ---. For Sale. 
Landscape, with Cattle, ....------ J. H. Lawman, --..Thomas Faweett. 
Still Life, (Strawberries,) ------- J. F. Francis, ._..C. H. Wolff. 
3a eee Mrs. Anderson, --.Mr. Chambers. 
hy Kifred ee Wm. Rhodes, ---_S. M. Kier. 
Scene in Scotland, Glen CAM secnun Paul Weber, ...... For Sale. 
The Intercepted Letter, ssa ibang J. B. Flagg, ey a A 
| | Steere ee Mrs. Anderson, -..Mr. Chambers. 
The Farmer’s Return -_--------- a. B. CORO, .x<<x: C. H. Wolff. 
ee Ok Ue I, hceinccamenwen J. H. Lawman, --..Wm. Nimick. 
76 Ve oO Bene, ............. J. H. Lawman, --_..F. Kramer. 
ee EO Ee I. Eugene Craig _-L. Wilcox. 
Sunset on the Juniata, -_--------- George Hetzel, ___. For Sale. 
_. kk, I, occnss I. Kramer. 
OY — ee SS BOGUP, ..04<: C. H. Wolfe 
The Pic Nic. Young Grouse, ------ ee mand C. H. Wolfe. 
View on the Monongahela, ------- Miss Emma Scaife,. For Sale. 
See CO: BN, «adasuns Artist. 
| 6»*—EEE ee J. Warren Fiske,_.Rev. J. G. Brown. 
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en eee J. R. Lambdin, -- Artist. 

Infant a ‘gihinktissiitepicicntie Miss Shodes, -._._._Judge M’Clure. 
Goin to the Spring, Se, Nee Alfred Wall, __--- Artist. 

Co Se J. N. Glogger, asa Ptiet, 

View of Delaware Water Gap, ----Paul Weber, -----. For Sale. 

Head (study,) ....-.............- George Hetzel --_-_ Artist. 

View on Slippery Rock, ---------- a For Sale. 
Cabinet Portrait of the late Gov. Shunk,_J. R. Lambdin,_Judge McCandless. 


Cabinet Portrait of a Gentleman,._...Wm. Cogswell, _James Park, Jr. 
Landscape and Cattle, _...-------- J. H. Lawman, ---.Wm. Nimick. 
Landscape. View on the Seine, --__.J. H. Lawman, --_J. M’Auley. 


114 Landscape. Scene near Hurley, N.Y..._David Johnson, -..-C. H. Wolff. 

115 The Gallant Boatman, -_---------- J. H. Lawman, -_.C. Fleming. 

ook KO EEE E. Foerster, ..--- Wm. Wade. 

117 Autumn on the Katskill Mountains,__J. M’ Entee, ae a 

ESE ESE George C. Lambdin,. For Sale. 

119 Landscape. On the Susquehanna,_._Paul Weber, --_-_--. J. W. Hailman. 

120 Music, Poetry and Painting, -__--- Trevor M’Clurg, _.Wm. S. Bissell. 

- . f° Seer Dr. Summerville and Schuessele,_ _C. H. Wolff. 

122 Moonlight. Landscape, ___J. N. T. Van Starkenborgh_.C. H. Wolff. 

123 Landscape. Meadow Brook, ------- wm. Bart, ...... C. H. Wolff. 

fd Uae eee J. H. Lawman, _..C. Fleming. 

SSS Wm. Rhodes, __---. Geo. W. Hailman. 

126 View from the Castle of Hesse-Cassel] _.Unknown, -.W. Addison, M.D. 

127 Italian Peasants, a Festa Day, from life, Photograph, -._C. H. Wolff. 

128 Pen and Ink Drawing, Moonlight with Goats, _____-. W. Addison, M. D. 

129 Collection of Crayon Heads, ___--- Mrs. G. R. Glidden, Artist. 

130 Young Soldiers (water colors,) eS Ya Wm. M’Knight. 

ee | eee Mrs. J. R. Glidden,.Artist. 

Oh ££. eye Mrs. J. R. Glidden, Artist. 

133 The English Factories at Canton, (a specimen of Chinese Painting on 
rice paper )-_----_ Rev. Wm. Speer. 

Of ge ee ae Wm. McKnight. 

135 Marriage Procession, very old, _...Unknown,  —_------ R. P. Fleniken. 

136 Marriage Feast, with offerings of Presents, _. Unknown, __R. P. Fleniken 

137 The Fortune Teller, .............. Unknown, -------- Wm. S. Bissell. 

138 View on the Rhine, -.______--._-- Usenewn, ........ H. Hepburn. 

139 Landscape, Allen Water, eccneieasae a Wm. S. Bissell. 

Saree eee Bee SSS = Artist. 

SE a S: Miss E. Greatorex,-_ For Sale. 

142 Landscape Morning, --..._......-Bocking, ..._.._--- A. MclIlwain. 

143 Landscape, With Cattle and Sheep, W. T. Van Starkenborgh,.__C. H. Wolff. 

144 Morning, on the Ohio, from M’Kee’s Rocks, _.Miss Emma Scaife __Artist 

145 Sketch, from Nature, ..._.______-_ George Hetzell, ___Artist. 


(To be continued) 


Emma D. Poole, 
Librarian. 











List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 


of Western Pennsylvania 


445—Walnut Chair 
made by David Stonecipher, 1826 from a walnut tree taken 
from the farm on which he was born in Allegheny County. 

446—Old Cradle 
made by David Stonecipher, 1826 from wood taken from the 
farm in Allegheny County. 

447—Old Clock 
belonged to William Woods, 1821. 

448—Old Lantern 
used on the farm of David Stonecipher, 1826. 

448—Old Teapot 
with picture “Vale of Wyoming” belonged to Margaret Shafer 
Stonecipher and was brought from Hagerstown, Md. She and 
her husband John Stonecipher as a newly married couple, 
crossed the mountains on horseback early in the nineteenth 
century and settled in Allegheny County. 

449—Old Teapot 
brought from Belfast, Ireland by Eliza Maloney when she 
emigrated to this country in 1840, making the two months trip 
in a sailing vessel and settling in Pittsburgh. 

450—Old Chairs 
one rocker and two straight chairs belonged to Samuel and 
Elizabeth Fife Woods, Allegheny County, 1796. 

451—Spinning Wheel 
having been in the Woods family since 1750. 

452—Chest of Drawers 
belonged to Elizabeth Cochran Means of Allegheny County, 


1750. 
453—Old Granfather’s Clock 
belonged to Mary Jane Moor, Allegheny County, 1751. 
454—Old Slate 
used by John Means of Allegheny County, 1776. 
Presented by 
David Stonecipher. 


455—Six Views of Old Fort Cass 
In 1863 occurred the great “scare” in this county. June 1863, 
raids of the Confederate forces were made and scouts came as 
far inland as Mount Union, on the Juniata. Some troops 
even penetrated as far as McConnellsburg in Fulton County, 
and small bodies of soldiers were as near to us as Morgan- 
town on the upper Monongahela. Before all this happened, 
however, the authorities at Washington became infected with 
the “scare.” On Sunday evening, June 14, 1863, dispatches 
were received by Maj. General Brooks, then commanding the 
department of the Monongahela, from Secretary Stanton and 
Maj. Gen. ‘Halleck, stating that the city was in danger from 
the Confederate forces and advising that this city be put at 
once into a state of defense. A meeting was at once called 
of the prominent citizens by General Brooks, for consultation. 
It being Sunday evening, most of the citizens were at church, 
but messengers routed them out in a hurry. The meeting 
lasted till midnight. It was determined that workshops should 
all be closed, and the men be employed in throwing up earth- 
works around the city under the superintendence of govern- 
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ment engineers. This course was pursued, and the work 
lasted two weeks. 
The intrenchments extended from Saw Mill run, on the south 
side, along the top of Coal hill to a point opposite Four Mile 
run; thence across the country from the Monongahela to the 
Allegheny, and on the Allegheny side, along the Ohio river. 
Parts of these works are still discernible, as in the case of 
Fort Cass on the Northside Allegheny. 
Presented by 
W. C. Stoehr, 
who photographed these sites. 
Emma D. Poole, Librarian. 








